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1498 | ADVERTISEMENTS ... 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a ae 
HE news of the week is the rupture between Turkey and Greece. 
‘The affair is encumbered with details, true and false, but 
the pith of it appears to be this,—Greece has been assisting the 
Cretans with money and arms, and since Lord Stanley’s speech at 
Lynn has rather paraded than concealed the fact. The Sultan, 
out of patience, transmitted an ultimatum to Athens threaten- 
ing war unless King George granted him redress. The Great 
Powers obtained an extension of time to the 17th inst., but on that 
day the Athenian Government finally rejected the ultimatum. 
Both Ministers have been withdrawn, Hobart Pasha in a Turkish 
steamer has been engaged with the Enosis, a Greek blockade- 
runner, and were Greece quite independent, war might be said to 
have begun. The guaranteeing powers, however, still hope to com- 
pel Greece to withdraw from her position, either by threats of 
leaving her to her fate or by direct compulsion. ‘The Moniteur 
expresses Only a faint hope of success in this endeavour, and the 
affair leaves an impression that somebody bigger than King 
George, or the Sultan either, secretly likes the prospect of war. 
Lord Clarendon’s view will, of course, be to try to maintain peace, 
and the country can only hope that he will not, in maintaining 
it, drift into war. If we arm again to defend the ‘Turks, 
now that Germany can and will prevent the Czar from seizing 
Constantinople, we deserve a two-shilling income-tax. 





M. de Moustier has been replaced as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
by M. de Lavalette. War is breaking out in the East, and M. de 
Lavalette, French Lord Stratford, takes the helm. H’m! ‘That 
does not look as if peace were quite secure. 


The House of Representatives has resolved by 154 votes against 
6, that “all forms of repudiation of the national indebtedness are 
odious to the American people, whose representatives will not 
offer to the national creditors a less amount than the Govern- 
ment has contracted to pay.” Good, but rather vague !—the 
precise form of dishonesty on the part of the Democrats having 
been a quibble as to what the Government did “ promise to pay.” 
And why does the House of Representatives so often refer to 
what is odious to ‘the American people,” rather than to them- 
selves? They are not the American people, though they more or 
less successfully represent it. Why can't they stick to business, 
and not lugin “the American people” as a sort of oratorical 
expression on all sorts of occasions ? 


Since we wrote last week, Lord Dafferin has been appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (without a seat in the 
Cabinet) ; Sir Colman O’Loghlen (a cleverish Irishman), Judge- 
Advocate ; Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre, one of the ablest of the younger 
Liberal officials, Secretary to the Board of ‘I'rade, a new oflice 
in place of Vice-President; Lord Northbrook, Under-Secretary 
of War; and Mr. A. Peel, Secretary to the Poor Law Board. 


The revolt in Cadiz is over. A large body of troops were 
collected at the gates, and their commander, General Caballero de 
Rodas, offered the insurgents their lives if they would submit. Un- 
supported from Seville, whence they had expected aid, and dis- 
heartened by the resolution of the Government, they yielded, and 
order has been restored. ‘The Republicans did not release the con- 
victs, but only compelled them to work for them ; and the victorious 





general seems to have shed no blood. The victory has strengthened 
the Provisional Government, which is now, it is said, quite decided 
to recommend the Duke de Montpensier as its candidate for the 
throne. It is even asserted that it was intended to declare him 
King upon the fall of Cadiz,—a project frustrated by the sur- 
render. Meanwhile the Treasury is not filling, the armed work- 
men in the Relief Works are quarrelling with their pay, and the 
Cortes does not meet till the middle of January. 

The accounts from Cuba are contradictory, but it appears to be, 
on the whole, probable that Spain will lose the island. She 
appears to be as cordially disliked there as ia her other colonies, 
she drains the island of all surplus revenue, and she keeps up the 
old laws against free mulattocs in all their insolent unfairness. 
‘The revolt, therefore, has been very general, especially in the 
eastern half, where there are some 250,000 people, and only 60,000 
slaves. According to the American correspondent of the Times, 
this half is already lost, and the remainder is threatened by the 
victorious insurgents. ‘The object of the rising is total independence, 
and itis believed that the insurgents will accept no terms short of 
the semi-independence now possessed by Canada. ‘The Americans 
sympathize with the revolt, and we read of filibustering expe- 
ditions from New Orleans, but none appear to have started yet. 


Mr. Gladstone is going to utilize the young Peers. Lords 
Camperdown and Morley, Lords-in-Waiting, are to represent 
departments not represented in the Upper Ilouse, and, as the 
Duily News cleverly puts it, to realize the poct’s thought, ‘* They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” Lord Lansdowne, too, being 
too rich to take small pay, is to be an unpaid Lord of the Treasury. 
It is very nice, all this, and not unwise, but what provision is to 
be made for apprenticing young Commoners? ‘The Peers have 
already twenty years’ “ pull” upon the Commons, and this 
arrangement will give them twenty-five. 





Mr. Childers is carrying out some reform of the A:dmiralty, 
which may or may not be effective, but which certainly docs 
not look so. What the Admiralty wants is a First Lord with 
complete power and responsiblity, a Sea Lord who shall be bis 
professional secretary, but if possible permanent, and under those 
two, four ot five obedient and efficient heads of departments. Mr. 
Childers proposes, however, to put a Sea Lord in the Commission 
who will change with the Ministry; and the Controller, who 
will not change, but who, being in the Commission, will not be 
necessarily subordinate ; and two Junior Lords, of whom one will 
be a captain and one a civilian. ‘That may work while the First 
Lord really understands his business as well as his colleagues, but 
unless he takes a position of complete control the Sea Lord and 
Controller will be the true Admiralty, and very nearly irresponsible. 
The responsible Minister should be High Admiral, and beyond 
argument. 


‘The rumour, which early in the week seemed almost authentic, 
that Lord Mayo’s recall had been decided upon, and that Lord 
Salisbury had placed his services at the disposal of the Government 
for the Governor-Gencralship of India after Sir John Lawrence's 
return a year hence, is, at least in part, untrue. Lord Salisbury 
says that as far as his share in the rumour is concerned it is 
‘¢‘ without a shadow of foundation,” and was due, no doubt, to the 
visit of the Prime Minister and two Cabinet Ministers to Iatfield 
immediately after the formation of the new Government. But there 
may have been other objects for such a visit besides the attempt to 
persuade Lord Salisbury to go out to India. Noman could have been 
in a better position than the Marquis to form a sound judgment on 
Lord Mayo’s capacity for the responsible duties entrusted to him. 
And unless the Administration have very special reasons for 
believing that he is really the best available man for a post on 
which the safety of thousands and the happiness of millions depends 
at a most critical juncture,—which we cannot well conceive,—we 
sincerely trust that he may be recalled, not merely because it will 
look © strong,”—+the ground on which Mr. Kinglake’s dragoman in 
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Envthen advised him to kill the Arab guide who had misled hin— 
but because it is strong in any government to refuse to be fettered 
by any administrative act of its predecessors which it cannot 
honestly accept. 


We are told by the provincial papers,—and we have been led 
to believe that the report is true,—that the Queen did one of those 
supremely gracious acts with respect to Mr. Bright's acceptance 
of office by which from time to time she wins the hearts of her 
subjects. She sent word, it is said,to Mr. Bright that he would 
not be expected to kneel like the other Ministers on his interview 
with her, in deference of course to his hereditary religious 
scruples as a Quaker. ‘‘'The Right Honourable John Bright ” 
sounds odd enough, but the right honourable John Bright stand- 
ing when all his colleagues knelt, must have seemed, after all, far 
more like plain John Bright than he has now any right to seem. 
The Queen was evidently grateful to him for his defence of her 
two years ago against Mr. Ayrton’s attack, and indeed, it is 
gaid, in her own dignified way, said as much. If Mr. Bright is 
to be not unfrequently ‘‘the Minister in attendance on Her 
Majesty,” it will be an interesting problem in the dynamics of 
two particles, whether the throne will stir from its orbit the poli- 
tical centre of gravity of the Quaker tribune of the people, more 
or less than the Quaker tribune of the people will stir from its 
orbit the political centre of gravity of the throne. 


A rumour, traceable in part to that faithful daily retainer of the 
Record’s, the Morning Advertiser, and partly credited by the Record 
of Wednesday, but not by the Guardian, a much better authority, 
has got about to the effect that the Bishop of Lincoln will refuse 
to come to London, from the fear that the work of this great diocese 
will be too much for his health, and that in case of this refusal, 
Mr. Gladstone intends to recommend the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. 
Wilberforce) to the See of London. ‘The latter part of the story 
is wholly incredible. Mr. Gladstone's ecclesiastical appointments 
may possibly enough not prove to be quite so dispassionate, or 
formed on so skilful an external diagnosis of opinion, as Mr. 
Disraeli’s, but he is assuredly not likely to entrust great responsi- 
bilities to the one Bishop of the English Church who has shown 
himself to be in the strictest sense that most dangerous of all 
characters to any church, a thoroughly uweserupulous tactician and 
partizan. 


Mr. Gladstone has issued his address to the electors of Greenwich, 
asking for re-election. He says that the complete preoccupation 
of his time and thoughts with his new duties ‘‘do not leave” him 
‘‘ the usual opportunities of appearing among them before the day 
of election,” and that he ‘ will certainly use every effort in office 
to give effect to the great measures which, out of office,” the 
members of the new Administration have agreed to recommend 
to the country. The Standard, which has ever since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s élection taken a puerile delight in ** hailing” him as often 
as it could manage to do so as the ‘‘ right honourable Member for 
Greenwich,” of course says that he is ashamed of his constituents 
because he does not go to address them,—now quite unnecessarily, 
—before the day of election. We rather wish he had rewarded a 
very gracious and generous action by personally thanking them as 
soon as possible after the South Lancashire failure ; but as for 
shame, the Standard well knows that there is not a large borough 
in the kingdom which would have elected Mr. Disraeli in his 
absence, and during bis active candidature for a more dignified 


constituency. 


A curious correspondence has been sent to the Zimes by Lord 
Cairns, which, though it assuredly establishes the rashness and 
inaccuracy of Earl Fortescue’s language in a recent after-dinner 
attack on Lord Cairns the other day at Barnstaple, yet revives a 
subject so exceedingly discreditable to Lord Cairns’ candour and 
straightforwardness as a debater, that we should have thought it 
far better for him to have been content with the formal retracta- 
tion of the unjustified part of Lord Fortescue’s charges which 
that nobleman had prepared and professed his intent of publish- 
ing in the 7imes. Lord Fortescue erroneously said, and apologizes 
‘* with shame and regret” for saying, that “he had twice wit- 
nessed the detection of Lord Cairns in misquoting despatches and 
Acts of Parliament.” This was not true. The first occasion 
alluded to by Lord Fortescue was Lord Cairns’ acrimonious attack 
last session on Lord Carnarvon for asserting that the late Govern- 
ment had sanctioned a Suspensory Act effecting, with regard 
to the Churches in the West Indies, precisely what the Suspen- 
sory Bill of last session was intended to effect with regard to the 
Church in Ireland, and had afterwards followed up that Act by 
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really disendowing the Church in the West Indies,—a statement 
strictly accurate, but furiously assailed by Lord Cairns. Now 

there is not, nor ever was, any question, but that, pe 
Lord Fortescue says in his letter of apology, Lord Cairns 
‘altogether misstated the time and circumstance of the 
introduction of that grant” [the grant for the support of 
Bishops in the West Indies], ‘and utterly misrepresented its 
character.” No one who has looked into the matter can doubt 
for an instant that in the heat of debate Lord Cairns made a 
grave misrepresentation (no doubt unconscious at the time, but 
none the less grave) the ground of a very unscrupulous attack on 
Lord Carnarvon, and then, when set right on the matter, entirely 
refused to withdraw a word that he had said, except with regard 
to the very immaterial point of the date of the grant. We said, 
and thought at the time, and think still, that sharper practice in 
debate has been rarely seen than Lord Cairns’s on that occasion 
towards Lord Carnarvon. The ex-Lord Chancellor would have 
done well to let the matter rest as far as possible. Lord Fortescue 
confesses and regrets his error; Lord Cairns is quite impenitent 
for a sin morally, though not technically, much more serious. 





Mr. Ayrton, Secretary to the Treasury, had to represent the 
Government in the House of Commons on Tuesday, which he did, 
according to all accounts, with a good deal of tact and dignity. 
There was a debate whether or not Mr. Goschen’s seat for the 
City was ‘‘ claimed” by the petition against the Liberal mem- 
bers, in which case a new writ could probably not have been 
moved for. But Mr. Ayrton was well up in his facts. He had an 
‘* office copy” of the petition in his hand to prove his case; he 
‘ventured to deprecate a continuance of the discussion ;” “ in 
making the motion he had acted under a full sense of responsi- 
bility ;” in short, he played leader of the House of Commons 
for once with all the tact and dignity of a real leader. Some 
morning paper, we forget which, fell into genuine raptures over 
his ‘statesmanship.” That is a big word for a small part, but he 
really did it very well. 


The Hungarian Diet was closed on the 10th inst., in a speech 
from the throne, which was received with enthusiastic cheers. The 
King declares that the work of three years has been successful, 
that the constitution of Hungary is again a “ full reality,” while 
Croatia, ‘Transylvania and Hungary have been reunited, and a 
guarantee for the new order of things given in the re-establishment 
of the Honveds (Militia). Every citizen, even the Israelite, has 
obtained equal rights and the use of his mother tongue, a law has 
been passed establishing State education, new railways have been 
sanctioned, ‘he budget has been scrutinized and brought to an 
equilibrium, and an understanding has been arrived at, “‘ which 
makes us feel that onlya happy nation can have a happy Sovereign.” 
The Hungarians are in a fever of delight at the completeness of 
their victory; but one of the last acts of the Diet was to vote a 
special grant for the suppression of brigandage, which has assumed 
unusual proportions. It would seem certain that whatever may 
be Count von Beust’s failures in other quarter, he has really recon- 
ciled the Hungarians to their King. Whether he has also 
reconciled the Austrians to their Kaiser is now the point to be 
determined. 


Count von Bismarck has admitted that war was very near at 
hand in the autumn. He was proposing a Lill to sequester the 
property of the ex-Elector of Hesse Cassel, who, he said, grew 
more hostile as war seemed nearer. ‘‘I must here say there was a 
time in the autumn when peace appeared anything but secure. 
The misgivings of the public were not without foundation.” Those 
apprehensions were removed ‘‘ by an event,”—the revolution in 
Spain,—which, ‘ being unexpected, has exercised considerable influ- 
ence on the course of European affairs.” In the course of another 
speech, the Count, alluding toa fierce attack which had been made 
upon the Austrian Premier, declared that Austrian Liberalism 
consisted of 800,000 bayonets and some municipal liberties granted 
in Prussia fifty years before. ‘As to Liberal Governments, they 
are like reigning beauties, the last out generally carries the day.” 
The joke carried his point,—the vote of a salary to the Minister at 
Dresden,—but it was entirely untrue. Could the Prussian Par- 
liament have carried the Bill abolishing the Concordat in the teeth 
of the King, as the Reichsrath carried it in the teeth of the Kaiser, 
or have controlled the military budget as the Hungarian Diet has 
done ? 


Five Advowsons were offered for sale on Tuesday by the Duke 
of Norfolk’s trustees, who have just subscribed £10,000 towards 
a Catholic Cathedral in Westminster. One living yielded £792 a 
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year, another £815, a third £200, a fourth £723, and a fifth £204. 
’ 


Not one 0 3 
for the second, less than five years purchase. A good many gentle- 


men were present, but it appears that people with money have 
talked themselves into a belief that the Church of England is to 
be abolished, and the auctioneer was pestered with questions as to 
the guarantee against confiscation. This fall in the value of advow- 
gons, supposing it to be real, will be an excellent thing. It will 
enable Parliament to invest the parishioners with a veto upon a bad 


or unacceptable nomination. 


Mr. E. J. Watherston, jeweller, has addressed a letter to the 
Times which is worth rich people’s attention. A few years ago 
the Legislature, with a kind attention to the interest of swindlers, 
assed a law authorizing a Hall mark for 9-carat, 12-carat, 15- 
carat, and 18-carat gold. Buyers cannot distinguish them, and 
consequently dishonest dealers sell 9-carat chains as 18-carat, 
or have a single link stamped as standard, and attach it to an 
alloyed chain, or forge the mark themselves to avoid the bad 
stamping of the Goldsmiths’ Hall. There is a single remedy for 
this form of thieving which cannot fail. Oblige every jeweller to 
mark all gold with its quality in carats, authorize three or four 
assayers, and whenever the mark is dishonest give damages in a 
county court, say, for fifty times the price. People will not go 
through the worry of a criminal prosecution which will bring them 
nothing, but they will maintain a civil action to recover cash. 


Mr. Peter Blair, quartermaster of the IZibernia, has given an 
account of the sufferings of the third boat launched from that 
ill-fated ship strangely pathetic in its simplicity. He relates how 
the boat was put off for the Irish coast, some 700 miles distant, 
laden with fifteen men, ten women, and three children ; how he 
saw the second boat immediately capsize; how on the second day 
a passenger leaped overboard to ‘look for the missing boot,” 
and on the third another, fretting at some holes in his trousers, 
went raving mad, and also leaped over; and day after day some 
one would for want of fresh water drink salt, and so die delirious ; 
while one poor old woman, lvish, of course, keptthe women’s hearts 
up by her drolleries, getting them ‘into a line of conversation.” 
Some one, however, in the boat, let us hope in a delirium of thirst, 
“stole our one bottle of wine.” At last, after eight days’ sailing 
and rowing, the passengers, utterly worn out, all slept, the boat was 
struck by a heavy sea and capsized, and all but three being drowned. 
While these three were sitting on the keel they ‘heard a voice 
cry from below, ‘ Hallo!’” and answered, but could render no 
assistance,—surely a delusion. ‘The boat was righted by another 
wave, and the poor fellows reached the coast of Donegal too sore 
and swelled and exhausted to reach the shore. ‘They were of 
course kindly tended, and are now convalescent. 


George Sweet and William Bisgrove were tried on Monday at 
Taunton, before Mr. Baron Channell, on a charge of murdering 
George Cornish, a navvy. It appeared from the evidence that 
the two prisoners, Cornish, and a woman named Drew, had all 
gone, on the night of the 2nd of August, into a field, apparently 
tosleep in the open air; that next morning Cornish was found 
dead, and Bisgrove asleep near him ; that Bisgrove declared some 
man had beaten in Cornish’s head in the night ; that Sweet and 
Drew swore they went away together, but came back, saw 
Cornish and Bisgrove apparently asleep, and went away again to 
walk about Wells all night. This was all the evidence, but the 
jury felt that Bisgrove was guilty, and fancied that Sweet was 
lying, and so found both prisoners guilty of murder. Both were 
sentenced to death. Fortunately, however, for Sweet and the 
jury, Bisgrove, on Wednesday, confessed that ‘‘ he was very worse 
for beer,” that when he woke out of his drunken sleep ‘ some- 
thing told me I must murder that man,” Cornish; that he did 
murder him with a stone, which he showed; that he took three 
pence from him; that Sweet was not there; ‘+I can’t say if he 
see me done it ; but he never help did it.” In fact, it appears that 
Sweet’s story, which nearly hanged him, was literally true. The 
case will be long quoted as an argument against the punishment 
of death, but we never remember a capital verdict upon such 
insufficient evidence. 

A very remarkable testimony to the powerful impression made 
upon the ‘* Society for the Liberation of the Church from State 
Patronage and Control” by the strength which the English 
Church showed in the recent elections is given by a letter from 
Mr. S. Morley, the Member for Bristol, and hitherto regarded as 
one of the most rigorous of Mr. Miall’s followers, to a member of 
the Liberation Society, from which the former entleman wishes 











to withdraw. He professes himself still attached to the abstract 


f the five was sold, and the only serious offer was £3,500 principle that all Churches should be quite separate from the 


State. He still hopes for the time when ‘‘ the Churches of Christ 
shall become disentangled from their injurious association with the 
State, and be free to carry on the good work of instructing and 
directing the people ;” but his present object is to disendow and 
disestablish the Irish Church, and he is “‘ not prepared to pledge 
himself to accept no settlement” [in that or any other case, as we 
understand him] ‘ which does not involve secularization.” He 
does not wish to see ‘‘ any scheme originated for the like disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the English Church.” ‘The cir- 
cumstances and conditions ‘‘ of the two are entirely different, and 
it is most unwise to originate schemes which are practically useless.” 
So he withdraws from the executive of the society, with which he 
is compelled ‘in part to disclaim sympathy.” Surely a very 
pregnant confirmation of the lesson we attempted to draw last 
week from the influence exerted by the Church on the Elections ! 


Mr. Coningsby, who disgusted the working-men of London some 
years ago by professing to despise an increase of the franchise, has 
made a rather ludicrous failure of an attempt to invite Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson to a dinner given by English working-men, and 
intended to express fraternal feelings towards America generally. 
Mr. Coningsby should have known that he was the last man 
to succeed in such an attempt,—even though he has been 
to America,—being rather more suspected of not adequately 
representing the opinions of his class, than is Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson of not adequately representing the views of his 
country. After the invitation was given and accepted, it unfor- 
tunately had to be withdrawn, and withdrawn on grounds very 
like an insult to the American Ambassador. ‘The working-men 
had no occasion to give the dinner. but after the invitation had 
been given, no one who disapproved it should have thought of 
being present. And there would have been plenty who did not 
disapprove it, to go through the fraternizing ceremonial with proper 
cordiality. As it is, if a whole class could commit one of those 
awkward social blunders which men sometimes blush for much 
more than for crimes twenty years after they were committed, —the 
working-class, assisted by Mr. Coningsby, appear to have com- 
mitted it on this occasion. 


We publish elsewhere a list of the aristocratic members of the 
new House, which ought to have appeared last week. It is a 
noteworthy fact that although they form a third of the House, but 
one man among them, Lord Stanley, is a first-class statesman, and 
only five or six have been Cabinet ministers. 


We are glad to call attention to a striking letter from Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, an eminent Independent minister, controverting 
our somewhat hasty remark last week on the advantages of the 
parochial system in giving the clergy a greater sense of duty to- 
wards all men, whether formally of their Church or not, than Dis- 
senting ministers are wont to feel. Mr. Brown's letter shows 
how little this expresses the higher aims of the Dissenting 
ministers of our own day, but there are so few Mr. Browns. 


The Stock Market opened with considerable firmness at the 
commencement of the week, but on the threatening position of 
the ‘Turco-Greek question becoming known, a panicky feeling 
prevailed, especially as regards foreign bonds, and prices gave 
way considerably. Yesterday the adverse movements were very 
decided. Consols closed flat, with strong sellers at 924 for the 
January account. ‘Turkish Five per Cents. of 1865 show a fall 


|of 24, and the Six per Cents. of nearly 4 per cent., on the week. 


Italian Five per Cents. are } lower, but Spanish Stocks have ruled 
steady. The Railway Share Market has been quiet, and the 
quotations have given way in many instances. ‘The principal 
fluctuations, however, have taken place in Metropolitan Stock. 
There has been a moderate demand for money in the open market, 
at 23, Z percent. for the best short-dated paper. ‘I'he stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is now £18,158,315 ; in the Bank 


of France, £45,757,000. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 





Dec. 11.) Dee. 18, Dee. 11.) Dee, 18, 
Brazilian, 1865..........+« 78 784 Russian (Anglo-Duteh)| 90 By 4 
Egyptian, 1864 83} 83 Spanish, 1867 32} 
Italian, 1861....... 564 | HF Turkish, 1858 .... 605 
SROUEON  cenccsereevesnsned ny | BOOT. cescnsnvtans 62 





Yesterday and on Friday week tho leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :-— 











Dee. 11.) Dee. 18, Dee, 11.) Dee. 18 

Great Eastern.,......00++ 403 4; Lon., Chatham, & Dover 17 16] 
Great Northern . 106 106} Metropolitan .....0.000+ 1034 102} 
Great Western ......... 453 452 | Midland .......c-eesenee 112 1ll2 
Lancashire& Yorkshire] 125} 127} | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick) 100 993 
London & Brighton ...J 48} 45§ 0. York...) 87} 874 
Lon. & North-Western} 112} L114 = | South-Eastern,....e++00. 794 79 
Lon. & South-Western] 83 87 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. - 


oe eee 
THE DANGER IN GREECE. 


HE mischief of this Greek affair is, that at first sight 
everybody concerned appears to be more or less in the 
right. The Greeks have for months been assisting their in- 
surgent countrymen in Crete, by every means in their power, 
short of declaring open war against Turkey, and Englishmen 
cannot wonder at and can hardly blame their conduct. We 
should most certainly assist any English-speaking race, 
whom we considered oppressed by a brutal Asiatic Mussul- 
man power, and if that power was so strong as to make war 
excessively inconvenient, we should assist them with as much 
secresy as the national temperament would permit us to main- 
tain. The Greeks—rightly or wrongly—regard the Turks as 
our forefathers regarded the Spaniards, as enemies of the 
human race, to be injured and weakened, and, when expedient, 
slaughtered everywhere, on any excuse, and without any 
particular legal or international sanction. There was “no 
peace South of the Line” between Spaniards and Englishmen, 
and outside the Embassies there is no peace anywhere between 
the Greek and the Turk. The Greek thinks himself a 
Christian and a European with a capacity for future civiliza- 
tion, and he thinks truly, though he tells lies as readily as 
his forefathers did when their civilization was the hope 
of mankind; and he thinks the Turk a dangerous bar- 
barian, who ought to be driven out of Europe, and he 
thinks truly, though the Turk has received a whitewash 
of external civilization such as his forefathers would have 
despised. Unless we blame Cavour for plotting to rescue 
Tuscany from the German, we cannot blame the Greek for 
forwarding as many muskets as he can beg and as much gun- 
powder as he can get anybody to trust him with on very bad 
security, into Crete. Stillless can we blame the Turk. Crete 
is his by every law except the divine one which prohibits 
slavery, he knows pretty accurately what is going on, and he 
has a distinct right, under the public law of Europe, to de- 
clare war on Greece and to occupy Athens if he can. Foreign 
interference with him is interference simply, for which any 
State strong enough to run risks would send the interfering 
ambassador his passports. Whether the Sultan has or has 
not secret assurances from Napoleon, eager to accept the exclu- 
sive protectorate resigned by Lord Stanley, or from Austria, 
anxious to maintain him against the Roumans, does not make 
any difference in his moral right, which is as unmistakable 
as our right would be were the Americans aiding the Aus- 
tralians to rise in open revolt. If the Sultan unassisted has 
still resolved on war, he is acting a part which the ordinary 
manliness of Sovereigns would have dictated a year ago. We 
have as little blame for him as for the Government of King 
George. 

And, so far as we can see, just as little attaches to the 
Powers who are trying by diplomatic coercion to prevent the 
outbreak of actual hostilities. It is no business of theirs to 
prevent Greece from assisting Crete, or Turkey from punish- 
ing Greece; but it is their business to provide that Russia 
shall not assume the protectorate of all Christian subjects of 
the Sultan, and with it the reversion of Constantinople, the 
one sovereign geographical position on the globe, the one spot 
on which a monarchy dangerous to mankind may by possi- 
bility be reared. Yet that Russia will assume this attitude 
if war breaks out is as certain as that Russians think baptism 
essential to salvation. No despatches forwarded from St. 
Petersburg, no assurances however solemn, no financial 
obstacles however great, would, in such an event, be sufli- 
cient to impede Russian action. If the Turks march into 
Greece, and begin depopulating, burning, and ravishing after 
their fashion, Russia from Odessa to Archangel will rise in a 
fury such as even the Romanoffs would be powerless to restrain. 
The Czar must protect the Orthodox Faith or lose histhrone, and 
he would protect it at any hazard, and Europe would be once 
more reduced to its old alternatives, to hold Turkey back while 
she has a right to advance, to fight Russia, or to let Russia 
appear the one Power in Europe friendly to the enemies of 
the Sultan, the one Power on whose aid in the last resort the 
Christians of Turkey can implicitly rely. Either alternative 
involves a catastrophe, more especially in the existing situa- 
tion of Europe, with Prussia watching France, and France 
menacing Prussia, and England doubtful of her true interest, 
and Austria wild with fear lest Roumania and Transylvania 
should come to terms, and every power armed to the teeth, 





Tas, 
and at once expecting and dreading war. Who can wonder 
that diplomatists, anxious first of all for time, to postpone 
if they may not at last avert the cataclysm, should deem any 
means, however unusual, justifiable, if only they may prevent 
the first shot,—should menace Turkey, or summon fleets into 
the harbour of the Piraeus? When the results of any more. 
ment are so utterly beyond human calculation or official con- 
trol, it is always the nature, and sometimes the wisdom, of 
statesmen to arrest the movement itself, to insist as long as 
they can that the earthquake shall not occur. oe 

But suppose it does occur, what then? It is more than 
conceivable, it is perfectly possible,—well-informed men say 
it is most probable,—that Turkey will not hold back, that 
the Sultan has reached the limit of patience, and that unless 
Greece yields Omar Pasha will march. It is more than 
probable, it is certain, that if the question is left to the 
Greeks, they will fight; that they will not cease from assistiny 
Crete, that they, aware of popular Russian feeling, aware of 
the plots by which the throne of the Sultan is honeycombed, 
aware of the intense reluctance of Europe to witness any 
extension of Ottoman power, will risk all in the hope that tha 
general overturn will end at last in the destruction of a fos 
whom, on good grounds or bad grounds, they hate as priests 
hate heretics or heretics priests. What are we to do then? 
Up to that point Lord Clarendon’s course is clear. Te wilt 
maintain peace if he can, with as little of committal as he 
can, but with little or much will, as far as may be, help to 
keep the peace. It is only when it is clear that peace cannot 
be kept, that the hour has arrived, that the spark in the 
magazine is past treading out, that the difficulties of the 
British Government will become serious, very serious, a; 
serious as they have ever been in any crisis of her history. It 
is nothing less than another Crimean war in which she may 
be asked to join, a Crimean war, with the old allies, but not 
with the old foes, a Crimean war, with North Germany, as ths 
Czar’s possible ally, limiting or baflling the efforts of France 
at every step. We cannot imagine a prospect more hopelessly 
disheartening, not only to those who, like ourselves, believe the 
Ottomans past hope, or help, or regeneration, but to those 
who, in spite of experience, still cling to them as the on> 
tribe in South-Eastern Europe with visible capacity to 
repress. 

In that phrase, “a second Crimean war,” there lies, as it 
seems to us, the germs of a sound Radical Eastern policy,—a 
policy which will work, as the policy of defending Turkey will 
no longer do. That policy is to await the inevitable hour 
when Germany, relieved of her momentary difficulty, will for- 
bid further Russian advance. Let this country determine that 
under no circumstances will it enter on a second Crimean war, 
and its course becomes thenceforward, though painful, at least 
sufficiently clear. There will then be, should war after all 
break out between Greece and Turkey, but two practical dan- 
gers for Great Britain. Russia may win the game so completely 
as to menace Constantinople, may, that is, beat or bribe France, 
which is clearly intent on defending Turkey. In that event 
we can defend Constantinople without defending Turks, and 
with all Germany for an ally instead of Napoleon. The 
Germans are just now driven, as it were by force, into an 
unnatural alliance with the Czars, but they will no more 
allow Russia to possess herself of the Dardanelles or ot 
the mouths of the Danube than of Berlin or Vienna. Russia 
will scarcely fight Germany alone, and Germany plus England 
would be an overmatch for any conceivable Continental 
league, so visible an overmatch that it is difficult to imagine a 
statesman adventuring theexperiment. O”,—it is conceivable, 
though improbable.—France may single-handed defeat Russia, 
and claim from the grateful Turks not the remainder of their 
suzerainty on the South shore of the Mediterranean, a change 
of no moment to Great Britain, but Egypt, the key of our 
Indian house. Then, also, the course of Great Britain will be 
clear, and she will have two allies, the German people intent 
on working out their unity, and the one armed friend who 
never fails us, or betrays us, or interferes with us, or asks to 
share the spoil, the great military monarchy which we 
remember for one day once a year as the Indian Empire. The 
explosion has not yet oceurred, and when it occurs it may be 
the duty of all patriotic Englishmen to support the policy on 
which the Cabinet may resolve ; but of all statesmen in Europe 
Lord Clarendon is the one most likely to forget that with the 
rise of Germany, the alliance of France and England ceased 
to be indispensable to the security of Constantinople. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE problem before the present Government will certainly 
not be lightened to them, by any deficiency of criticism. 
Whatever they do, they will be told that they ought to have done 
otherwise. If they declare their plans for the use of the property 
to be taken from the Irish Church, they will be told they have 
been needlessly rash, and ought to have delayed the dis- 
closure ; if they postpone their decision on that head they 
will be told they are not acting frankly by the country, and 
certainly ought to have expounded their plan as a whole. If 
they give the Chureh which they disendow a temporary 
overnment, to enable it to decide on the appropriation of its 
remaining property and on its operations for the new future 
before it, they will be rebuked for egging on a Church to do 
something which might probably wish to do nothing; and if 
they give it no such government, they will be assailed for 
pretending to set a Church free which they try to keep 
dumb. If, as Mr. Lowe suggests, they pay out all the 
clergymen of the Established Church at once, commuting their 
incomes as beneficed clergymen for diminished life-annui- 
ties for which no duty is to be required, they will be told that 
they are adding insult to injury ; if they continue their livings 
and duties for their lives, and consequently continue to treat 
the present incumbents as still under the State, they will be 
told that they have fastened on the Church all the misery of 
a provisional and hybrid condition, in which it is neither bond 
nor free, and can have no homogeneous and united life. Con- 
sidering that all these difficulties are exclusive of the great 
difliculty of all, what to do with the revenues they take away 
from the Establishment,—it is obvious that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration will have to use all its strength,—which 
is, we believe, great,—in weathering the dangerous point, 
or series of points, now ahead. If we estimate so far 
as we can the wisdom of the various courses open, it is 
not with the view of adding to the number of discordant 
counsels now poured into the ear of the Government, but for 
the more modest reason of giving a precise shape to the ques- 
tions which must before long be hotly discussed in Lords and 
Commons, dining-rooms and drawing-rooms, all over the 
kingdom. 

The first point likely to be mooted is whether or not the 
Government will be wise in attempting to disendow without 
deciding,—or at least without declaring their decision,—as to 
the appropriation of the revenues which the Church will lose. 
On this point we confess our own strong opinion that the 
frankest and completest policy will be the best. It is very 
true that the scheme for appropriating the endowments to be 
resumed by Parliament in the name of the Irish nation will 
offer doubtless an exposed point to the attacks of the enemy. 
Still, we believe that the Government's attempt to delay and 
withhold their views on this subject would be a point still 
more exposed to attack, and above all, still more exposed to 
just attack,—that it would be a confession of weakness cer- 
tain to reanimate the foe, and almost a confession of reluct- 
ance to let the proposed new appropriation of the public 
property so reclaimed come into close comparison with the 
old appropriation now to be discontinued. The Ministry 
ought to be able, and we believe sincerely, will be able, to 
challenge a comparison between the two uses proposed, to 
show how national and how directly subservient to the public 
good is the one dedication of public property, how sectarian 
and special is the other. If they cannot do this, their decision 
as to the appropriation of the misappropriated property will 
be wrong. If they can, it will not only be right, but 
the contrast will be a new source of moral strength 
for their case. Mr. Gladstone has constantly and very justly 
asserted that it would not be possible for any man, without 
the command of official help to aid him, and the full stim- 
ulus of official responsibility to strengthen him, to decide 
rightly on this point. But with this aid and this stimulus 
he is not the man to shrink from forming a judgment, and if 
he did, it would not, we think, be an act of prudence, but 
an act of weakness. As was rightly said of the proposal to 
separate the Franchise Bill from the Redistribution Bill in 
1866, the two Bills, whether or not separated in form for 
convenience’ sake, are really and truly parts of one whole 
and it is not fair to the Legislature to ask it to form an 
Opinion on the practical duty of taking away from a sect, till 
it can form one on the national character of the claim which 
is to be substituted. Moreover, the strongest and most self- 
reliant and self-respecting course is always, in the end, the 
most politic. The new Administration ought at least to 





have confidence in itself, and to exhibit a frank trust in the 
party which has won so great a victory under the magic of 
one single war-cry, faithfulness to Mr. Gladstone in the 
work of disestablishing and disendowing the alien Church in 
Ireland. 

The next issue, except with regard to the application of the 
endowments themselves, on which we some time ago made a- 
suggestion, and only the Government can give a grave opinion, 
will be as to the mode of disestablishing,—the policy of declar- 
ing what the Church is to be after disestablishment, what its 
freedom is to mean, to whom its remaining endowments are 
to be trusted, and what power the Church will have to deal 
with them. We believe that the course suggested by the 
Times, to vest the remaining funds in a Commission for the 
‘common worship of the congregations attending the Episcopal 
Churches according to the liturgies prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer for the English Church, and for the edifi- 
cation of such congregations in the doctrines defined by the 
Articles and formularies of the English Church,” is, as a mere 
temporary measure, satisfactory. As a trust, it is no more than 
the Court of Chancery would enforce, so long as the Irish Church 
professed to remain in communion with the Church of England. 
Under Lord Romilly’s judgment in the Natal case, this is the 
trust which even the civil courts of the Colonies would be 
bound to enforce on voluntary churches professing to be in 
communion with the Church of England, and to be guided by 
her doctrine. But while it would be perfectly safe to vest 
the remaining funds in such a Commission under such a 
trust for the moment,—it seems to us perfectly clear that the 
Church must be given the power of dealing freely with those 
funds, as regards their redistribution under the new cireum- 
stances of the disestablished Church, and that it would at once 
be unfair and impossible to leave in a Commission appointed by 
Government the right to decide at its own diseretion how the 
disestablished Church should apply its remaining resources 
toits future work. There may be no reason to give the Church a 
constitution merely for the sake of altering its doctrinal basis. 
We do not suppose it is at all likely, at first, at any rate, 
to wish to simplify the doctrinal basis of the English Church, 
any more, at all events, than the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land or America has done, or the Episcopal Church of South 
Africa. We wish there were more signs than there are of a 
desire to simplify and adapt to the present state of intellectual 
culture the code of dogma drawn up two centuries ago. But 
quite apart from the freedom to decide on its own doctrine, 
—which, of course, it ought to /ave, if it is to be free, whe- 
ther it uses it or not,—it will need and will undoubtedly 
demand freedom to decide on its best future organization, on 
the most economical way of using the endowments which 
remain to it, and the wisest way of raising and distributing 
new ones. For this purpose, it seems to us that the disestab- 
lished Church must havea provisional organization assigned it by 
the State,—one which it may have power to alter for itself if it 
pleases,—but at least a fair starting-point for its new career. We 
can think of no better precedent than that offered by the reor- 
ganization of the Episcopal Church of America after the Revo- 
lution. The first reorganization in that case was, we believe, 
founded on this principle, that the Churches then existing 
elected an equal number of lay and clerical deputies to a 
General Assembly,—the laity electing the lay deputies, and 
the clergy the clerical,—in which the laity and clergy delibe- 
rated in common, but voted separately, the vote of erther laity 
or clergy being enough to defeat any proposal. After the 
Church was furnished with bishops, which at first it was not, 
the bishops sat together in an upper House, as we suppose 
the Irish Bishops would claim their right to do. But 
the General Assembly is the essential point, and there can be 
no real difficulty in getting one elected on some such principle 
as this,—the clergymen and laymen of every county in 
Ireland to elect two deputies each,—(or, perhaps, three, with 
only two votes each, for it would not be a bad thing to exer- 
cise them in constitutional principles by trying the minority 
principle on them), to a General Assembly in which the laity 
and clergy should deliberate together, but vote separately. 
Such an assembly would have in the first instance to deli- 
berate on the best measures for the first start of the Church 
and the appliance of the revenues; and failing new directions 
from it, the Commissioners could only apply the funds vested in 
them to the old uses. But to give no power of changing the 
uses at a moment of such critical importance to the Church, 
would be like tying the Church hand and foot just when you 
are casting it out of doors. 

With regard to the last point we have raised, the policy of 
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the State towards the present incumbents of livings, it seems 
to us that it is not a question which the Government ought 
to decide without feeling the pulse of the Church. If it he, 
as Mr. Lowe asserts, that the Church would greatly prefer 
total and immediate disestablishment, in order to avail itself 
of the enthusiasm of the moment for a new effort, then, of 
course, it would be in the highest degree wise for both 
Catholic and Protestant interests to complete at once the 
work to be commenced, to substitute lower life-annuities with- 
out the obligation of work, for livings with the work, and leave 
the clergymen free to re-enlist as clergy of a free Church if 
they please. But if it were otherwise,—if, as we are rather 
inclined to believe,—the clergy would regard this abrupt 
dismissal as a new grievance, and as tending to dis- 
organize still further a Church in great danger of com- 
plete disorganization, then it is obvious to us that no 
purpose can be answered by so arbitrary a step at 
all proportionate to the annoyance and resistance it 
might create. The Catholics will be amply satisfied by the 
final notice of a disestablishment that must be concluded 
within the lifetime of men now living, and beyond this 
question of justice, we owe, as Mr. Gladstone has so often and 
so justly stated, every consideration to the feelings of the 
Church which is to lose much of its dignity and much of its 
wealth. The relations of the State to the surviving clergy of 
the Irish Establishment, so long as they survive, is not really 
a question of principle. It is a question of moral expediency, 
and should be decided in the way most likely to remove the 
difficulties and facilitate the process of the great work in 
hand. If the Church, like a courageous patient, says to its 
surgeon, ‘Operate at once, if you must operate at all,’ so let 
it be. If not, let the operation be as gradual and as little ex- 
hausting to the nervous strength of the sufferer as it is con- 
sistent with political justice to make it. 


THE RE-ELECTION OF MINISTERS. 


MHE Statute which compels Members of Parliament who 
take office to submit themselves to their constituents for 
re-election is inconsistent with modern arrangements, and not 
required by modern necessities, and ought, in the interest of the 
community, to be at once repealed. It was passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, in order to diminish the power of the Crown, which 
it was thought was increased by a corrupt use of patronage, and 
was, up to 1832, acceptable to the nobles, whose nominees were 
thus forbidden to accept office without their consent, and who 
obtained increased weight from their power of finding seats 
for unseated politicians. Since 1852 the rule has been either 
a formula, or an inconvenience so great that proposals have 
been seriously made to abolish election altogether for Ministers 
of the Crown. They, it is said, ought to sit er officio as the 
elect of the United Kingdom, an arrangement introduced in 
most if not all the constitutional countries of the Continent, 
where monarchs choose their servants among the bureaucrats, 
and the electors doubt if a placeholder can honestly represent 
their ideas. In this country that suggestion however, though 
it has some primd facie plausibility, would, we believe, work 
ill. It is, of course, pro tanto an injury to the Administration 
that the Sovereign can never appoint the ablest man ina 
department to be its head, unless he happens also to be a man 
acceptable on the hustings. Mr. Gladstone would, we can 
easily believe, have rejoiced in the power of making Mr. 
Scudamore Postmaster-General, or of relieving the uniform 
Protestantism of his Cabinet by selecting Sir John Acton 
for the Duchy of Lancaster. In Naval and Military 
affairs the difficulty created by the present system is 
often most serious, and there is a patent anomaly in 
a practice which enables Birkenhead to decide that the 
United Kingdom shall not have the services of Captain Sherard 
Osborn. There must, too, be more latent ability among 
six millions of men than among twelve hundred, and it seems 
hard that a Premier should not be permitted to select his 
agents out of the larger field. The difficulties in the way of 
any such change appear, however, to be insuperable. If 
Ministers are seated ex officio, past Ministers must enjoy the 
same privilege, or every change of Government would be the 
destruction of the Oppositionn—would extinguish not only 
resistance, but also immediate criticism. It would come, 
therefore, to this,—-that every Privy Councillor would have a 
seat without election, or, of course, vote, and one of two results 
would almost inevitably follow. Either the Ministry would 
be considered a body external to the House, and with little 
influence on its action, as is now the case in the United States, 


aT 
and in part in Prussia; or Parliament would cease to be the on] 
road to the Ministry, the only reservoir, so to speak, of fresh 
political capacities. In either case, the loss to the governip 
power and popular prestige of the House of Commons would be 
enormous, and it is to the exceptional power and prestige of that 
great body that our constitutional system owes at once its autho. 
rity and its success. When there are other roads to power, stron 
men will never court the multitude or seek to represent them 
and without strong men the Commons would be what the 
House of Representatives is, a mere funnel for the decisions 
of outside politicians. It will. we are convinced, be an eyil day 
for the Constitution when any official sits in Parliament with. 
out being a member of one House or the other. It would be 
better, as well as easier, to make every Minister of War or 
First Lord of the Admiralty who was unable to gain a seat q 
life Peer. 

But these arguments, unanswerable as we believe them to be 
in regard to ex-officio seats, have no bearing whatever upon 
the existing practice of re-election. It may be, we think it is, 
expedient that high office should be confined to Members of 
Parliament ; but it is most inexpedient that it should be con- 
fined to Peers, or to members of the Lower House who haye 
easy seats, who can make bargains with their opponents, or 
who are indifferent to the expense and worry of a contested 
election. The Constitution already confines the choice of the 
Crown to less than twelve hundred persons, and any further 
reduction in that number must be in itself injurious to the 
country. The method of the reduction, moreover, greatly 
intensifies the loss in mere numerical power. The quality of 
the water in the reservoir is reduced as well as its quantity. 
Great abilities,—more especially great abilities accompanied 
by originality,—excite great enmities, and it may very well 
happen that the ablest representatives in Parliament, the men 
best fitted to serve the State, are among those who are most 
bitterly opposed upon the local hustings. Mr. Gladstone, for 
instance, had he been elected for South-West Lancashire, as 
at one time seemed probable, by a very few votes, might after 
accepting office have been rejected by a majority smaller 
still, and a score or two of perverse voters would thus have 
annulled the decision of three countries. When the Sovereign, 
or the Sovereign aided by a Committee of nobles, really 
selected the Premier, such an expression of opinion by am 
independent constituency might have been of some value, as a 
relic at all events of popular rights; but now that the nation 
elects him, that no Minister could stand a week against a hos- 
tile majority in the House of Commons, such a reference is 
worse than useless ; it is embarrassing to the entire commu- 
nity, which finds its will and its choice liable to be thwarted 
by a moiety of a single and comparatively small section of its 
own body. By very adroit management, by carefully limiting 
choice to members with ‘ good” seats, and by an occasional 
use of patronage to secure indispensable vacancies, direct 
injury to the public service is usually avoided, but the system 
still inflicts a penalty on the member for being fit to serve 
his countrymen. Because the nation trusts him, because he 
has shown exceptional capacity, because the ablest politicians 
believe that he can do great service, therefore he is sentenced 
to go through an ordeal of the most annoying kind,—an 
ordeal through which he must pass just as he takes up office, 
and most needs his time, his thoughts, and his energies to be 
at his own disposal. This year the loss of time, as it 
happens, matters little ; but when, as is usually the case, the 
Ministry is changed during the sitting of Parliament, invaluable 
time may be lost in waiting for re-elections, which are either 
matters of form or local efforts to thwart the national will. 

But, it may be argued, we must think of the constituency 
as well as of the Minister. Office often changes a man. If ° 
John Smith by taking office becomes a representative un- 
popular with Manchester, why should Manchester be com- 
pelled to retain John Smith? Just for the reason that 
compels her to retain John Smith when he gives an unpopular 
vote or makes an unpopular speech, that it is, on the whole, 
most advisable to leave the member free for the sitting of one 
Parliament. As a matter of fact, the modern constituencies, 
wiser than their forefathers, rather like their favourites to 
obtain office, are inclined to consider the Sovereign’s choice a 
ratification of their own. This is markedly the case with 
counties, and even great cities now show a useful tendency 
to be faithful to officials, to prefer a man who carries his 
principles into the Administration, to any critic however able, 
or however independent. Even, however, were this not 
the case, were the cities hostile to government as govern- 
ment, it would still be wise to make them submit to the 
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judgment of the nation. If the nation chooses to abolish 
the Irish Church, Liverpool, however much annoyed, still 
yields to the opinion of the Legislature, and if that Legislature 
chooses her member for office, she, however much annoyed, 
ought also to yield. We could understand, though we should 

reatly disapprove, a system which enabled a majority of 
electors to change their member when they pleased, as the 
House changes Ministers ; but a system which permits a member 
to falsify every pledge without compelling him to resign, but 
makes him resign because he has an opportunity of carrying 
his pledges into effect, needs at all events a stronger defence 
than any which has yet been offered. We are not pleading, 
be it remarked, on behalf of any party. On the contrary, 
the safest seats in the country are those held by very 
popular members for great Radical boroughs, and the new 
Ministry will, it is nearly certain, be re-elected by acclaim, while 
at this very moment. if Mr. Disraeli were called on to form a 
Ministry, his choice would be almost limited to the county 
members, other seats being too doubtful to be risked. Weare 
pleading in the interest of the whole country, which is injured 
by the fetters imposed by the law on the choice of its Sovereign, 
by a system which makes the appointment of Peers always a 
temptation, and by a scheme of appointment that often gives 
to single constituencies a power greater than that of the entire 
nation. The consent of Greenwich is sure, but the consent of 
Greenwich ought not to be as important as that of the House 


of Commons. 


MR. DISRAELI’S POSTHUMOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


V* do not know if the story of Lord Mayo’s recall be 
\ true or not, but if it were, it would amazingly 
strengthen the position of the Government. It would show 
that the Cabinet felt its strength, that it relied on the country, 
and that it was prepared to prefer the welfare of the State to 
any other consideration, however good it might be in itself. 
Nobody doubts that with rumours of Mohammedan troubles 
in India, with the Governmeut publicly acknowledging the 
existence of a conspiracy greater than Fenianism, with the 
“ Eastern question’? once more open,—a question which, be it 
remembered, involves alike Russia and the Caliphate,—the 
Cabinet would greatly prefer to see a man of proved first- 
class ability in the Indian Viceroy’s chair. Lord Mayo may 
be that man, or may be all Mr. Disraeli’s lively fancy has 
pictured him, but he has not proved it, and the Govern- 
ment would greatly prefer a man who had. The Cabinet 
ought, in an affair of that magnitude, to act upon that pre- 
ference without reference either to any personal liking for 
Lord Mayo, or any reluctance to give needless offence to the 
head of the Opposition, or any fear of a bureaucratic outcry. 
The country is weary of seeing affairs so grave arranged out 
of deference to etiquette, or personal feeling, or a sentiment of 





way. “Perish Lord Mayo, if England requires the sacrifice !”” 
seems to such men only a revolutionary phrase, and naturally, 
when the hour for self-sacrifice arrives, the complementary 
doctrine, “ Let my name perish, so that France be saved!"’ is 
declared supererogatory Quixotism. Everybody professes to 
postpone his own claims to those of the State, but points to 
somebody else to whose interests those of the State must 
yield! There is as much weakness in the one failure as there is 
selfishness in the other, and though morally better, it is far 
more injurious to the public welfare. 

Can anything exhibit the state of public feeling upon this 
point, its utter want of tone and vigour, more completely 
than some of Mr. Disraeli's last appointments? ‘Take, for 
instance, the Permanent Under-Secretaryship for Ireland. 
This office, nominally subordinate, is really one of the most 
important in the kingdom, its occupant being on all matters 
of detail, and especially on all questions of patronage, at once 
Home Secretary and Viceroy. The last Under-Secretary, Sir 
T. Larcom, was notoriously for a long period of years the 
“government” of Ireland. He resigned, and Mr. Disraeli, 
aware that his own resignation was a question of hours, con- 
scious also that the next Ministry must be Liberal, and cer- 
tain that its special field cf action must be Ireland, appointed 
Col. Wetherall, said to be an able man, but a strong 
Tory, who on a question like the Irish Church must think it 
almost a moral duty to avoid lending any assistance to his 
superiors. No other Government in the world would 
hesitate to cancel such an appointment, but Mr. Disraeli 


relies upon the feebleness of the public tone, which 
would rather see the public interest suffer than the 
etiquette of permanence be disturbed. Supposing Col. 


Wetherall to be in opinion what he is said to be, 
why on earth should he not be summarily removed ? 
Because his office is permanent ¢ That would be no answer if 
he were insane, or incurably ill, or for any other cause unable to 
do his work, and in the special circumstances of the hour Orange 
feeling is in that special office just as great a disqualification. 
It is weakness, not statesmanship, which tolerates such an 
appointment, made under such circumstances, in such a crisis, 
and weakness of that kind which, of all others, most paralyzes 
public opinion, because it is so easily mistaken for conside- 
ration. If it is absolutely necessary to compensate Col. 
Wetherall, who, of course, is blameless in the matter, let 
him receive a full compensation, or any appointment in which 
his special views will not militate against the success of the 
department ; but let not the Ministry deliberately tolerate a 
source of administrative difficulty out of regard for any 
etiquette, however valuable it may in ordinary circum- 
stances have proved. In the path of the State Col. 
Wetherall, like Lord Mayo, should not be even a grain of sand. 

The nomination of Colonel Lowther to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of Cumberland and Westmoreland is not equally im- 


portant, but still it should be cancelled, just to show that the 
welfare even of two counties is above the interests of any per- 
| son, family, or clan. A Lord-Lieutenancy is not a very important 
will be disgusted? Possibly ; what is their disgust to the | appointment, considered from the political point of view; but 


satisfaction of the Empire? Etiquette will be set at naught? | it is most important that it should not become an hereditary 


So much the better, if only to warn all servants of the State office, that no one family should have the patent right of 
recommending all magistrates in any county. In these two 


that Government intends to consider the State before them. | 
Neither the Liberal Members nor their constituents will make | great counties, however, no one save a Lowther has been 
any mistake upon the subject. They know perfectly well that | Lord-Lieutenant since 1688,—for a period of 180 years, and 
Mr. Gladstone does not want a great appointment for one of the office has thus become in fact, though not in name, heredi- 
his friends, that Sir John Lawrence in England will be no aid, | tary till the magistracy is as it were saturated with Lowther 
that there is no clan Lawrence to be conciliated, that the | opinions, and the grand rule for county promotion throughout 
Premier will have ventured to do a “strong thing” against | Cumberland and Westmoreland has been to become acceptable 
his own interests solely because the interests of the Empire ; at Lowther Castle. The opportunity was certain to arrive of 
required a strong thing to be done ; and the assurance that he | remedying this state of affairs, but the Earl of Lonsdale 
will not shrink from his duty, that he dare dismiss anybody resigned on 2nd December, and on that very day,—days after 
whose dismissal is expedient for the service of the country, his resignation had been settled at Windsor, within a few 
and appoint anybody whom the country needs, will infuse | hours of its formal notification to the Queen,—Mr. Disraeli 
fresh vigour and elasticity into the whole tone of opinion. appointed to both posts the heir of the Earldom, who may 
It has become of late contemptibly flaccid. One would now write himself seventh in hereditary succession to the 
think, to hear some men talk, that the dismissal of an | only double Lord-Lieutenancy in England. The late Premier 
Trish Peer was a terribly grave affair; that Government relied, we fear justly, on the excessive unwillingness of the 
was bound to deal with its servants as with the Ambas- | English public to injure a gentleman who was not to blame 
sadors of some foreign power; that the State ought to be/| for the Premier’s party zeal; but what an utter flaccidity of 
in bondage, like the old Spanish monarchy, to a parcel | opinion does not such a reliance reveal! There is not a Tory 
of trumpery etiquettes. The very notion that a Government | who does not call the transaction a “ sharp” one, there is not 
ought to govern, that the State is sacred, that life itself is a Tory or Whig who does not object to see such an office 
not to be reverenced when the interests of the nation demand made hereditary; yet there is not a Liberal, supposed to be a 
slaughter, seems to be passing away from us, to be replaced | stronger politician than either, who will not consider that to 
by a feeble idea that the Empire ought to be well governed, | cancel the appointment is almost too audacious an act. Why ? 
provided that the interests of anybody do not stand in the, Because a succession of weak governments have allowed the idea 


kindliness, or even a general deference for the traditions of 
office. Lord Mayo will be hurt? Very likely,—how many 
of his equals does India use up in a year? The Conservatives 
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that office is only to be, permanent when permanence is an advan- 
tage to the State to die out of the public mind, till the right 
has gradually assumed an importance greater than the object 
for which the right was conceded. Offices once bestowed are 
regarded as property, and dismissal in the interest of the 
State, without special cause, as confiscation. 


THE TRADES’ UNION MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 
‘\ ERMANY is just now, to use the expression of a letter 
J’ which we have seen, “‘pleasing’’ herself “with the 
theoretical construction” of Trade-Societies. “ Whilst, six 
months ago,” the writer proceeds, “ nobody in Germany had any 
clear idea about Trades’ Unions, and the words only called up 
immediately the notion of Sheffield outrages, now all are busy 
with them; Schweitzer-I’ritzche on one side, Max Hirsch- 
Dunker, &e., on another, Liebknecht-Bebel on a third, and 
Fiirsterling-Mende even on a fourth, all pulling different ways.” 
The Labour question in Germany, it must be observed, is on 
2 very different footing from that which it occupies amongst 
ourselves. Germany is still in a transition state in many 
respects between the labour system of the middle ages and 
that of the present day,—a battle-field between what the 
Vrench term respectively ‘la grande” and “la petite indus- 
tric.” Freedom of labour was only enacted last summer 
by the North-German Parliament. In many trades and 
places the framework of the old Guilds is still on foot, 
and the principle has scarcely died out of mastership by 
right of proved skill, as against mastership by possession of 
capital. Tlence the peculiar forms which co-operative asso- 
ciation has preferably taken in Germany, those of mutual- 
credit socicties and of societies for the purchase of raw 
materials, both mainly designed for the class which we should 
here term small masters, or for workmen seeking to become 
such; Schulze-Delitzsch’s last report—answering, though an 
unofficial publication, to those of Mr. Tidd Pratt amongst 
ourselyves—showing in 1867 some 1,504 of the former class 
and some 153 belonging to and connected with the latter, 
whilst associations for co-operative production amount only 
to forty-three, and even co-operative stores (Consumvereine) do 
not exceed 316. But side by side with these remains of an 
age gone by, or these transition forms which connect it with 
the present, is to be found much that belongs essentially to 
the new economic era; busy modern towns like Elberfeld- 
Barmen, the Manchester-Salford of Germany, where the 
large factory system, the steam-engine, and unlimited 
competition rule supreme, and the master is simply the 
labour-buyer. This substitution of the Class for the Trade 


brings with it into the whole work of production that | 


clash of opposing interests between employer and employed 
which, under the Guild system, exists mainly in the sphere of 
consumption, as between the trade and the public ; or within 
that of production, only between trade and trade,—as in the 
famous instance of the two centuries’ lawsuit in France 
between the tailors and the fripiers, or old clothesmen, as to 
what constitutes an old coat. Hence the sure rise, on the 
part of the employed, of a sense that it is necessary for the 
purposes of their common class-interest to organize themselves 
in such a manner as to balance at least the overweight of 
accumulated capital by the numbers and discipline of the 
workers, and the gradual embodiment of this sense of need in 
the Trade Society. That the growth of such bodies should by 
true political economists be recognized as a normal evolution 
from causes everywhere at work, and specifically appropriate 


to the circumstances of the day, will surely appear by con- | 
sidering the historical relation of the trade-society to the prin- | 


ciple of association for productive purposes. 

From the working-man’s point of view, at least, the ideal of 
his class. attainable or not, must be the transformation of 
that whole class into one of associated self-employers,— 
whether this be done by the French “ Association Ouvrit¢re,” 
composed of workers alone; by the industrial partnership, 
uniting workers and capitalists; or by the more exten- 
sive plans of an Owen, a Fourier, a Cabet, it matters little. 
In comparison with the humblest of such schemes, the Trade- 
Society, seeking only to protect and ameliorate the condition 
of the wages-receiver as such, must seem narrow and one- 
sided. And yet in every country where productive association 
in any shape has been most rife, most energetic, or most 
conspicuous, the Trade-Society principle has in the long run 
won or is winning the day,—though, it is true, at present 
more and more freely admitting the other principle as true 
and necessary. In England, where Mr. Owen's schemes of 


ae, 
association seemed at one time likely to carry the whole 
country with them,—in America, where all manner of ex 
periments in co-operative production, from pure communism 
downwards, have been and are being tried, the Trade. 


| Society rules the day in the field of labour. In France — 
where, after 1848, the “‘ Association Ouvriére”’ had for atin 
so wide a field of development, so fair a promise of permanent 
success,—at the present, the need of wresting from the Govern. 
ment, after the mere freedom to strike which a late law has 
given, the right of permanent organization for trade-society 
purposes, forms the question of the day for the working-class, 
| In Germany, where the late leader of the “ Social Democrats,” 
| the brilliant Lassalle, used to condemn as useless all attempts 
| at self-help by the working-class otherwise than through poli- 
j tical action, three out of the four sets or coteries which at the 
| beginning of this article were mentioned as engaged upon the 
| subject of trade-society organization belong to the Social-Demo.- 
| cratic party; whilst Schulze-Delitzch, the middle-class leader of 
| German co-operation, who has hitherto treated in like manner 
| as nugatory all attempts of the working-class to benefit them- 
| selves by this means, now not only sees his fellow-workers of 
| the “ Fortschrittspartei’’ forming the fourth of such sets, 
| but has himself, in a manner, sanctioned their efforts by his 
| presence at one of their meetings. 
There is, indeed, something almost ludicrous, for those 
| who know something of the realities of the working-man’s life 
—of the stern daily needs which make him feel the dangers of 
| isolation in the battle-field of labour,—in the idea of a number 
of men sitting together to construct organizations for him in 
the abstract,.which, if they are to be of any benefit at all, 
must adapt themselves most minutely to all the various 
circumstances of each particular trade. It is true that the 
German Trades’ Union makers do not altogether evolve a trades’ 
union “ out of their inner consciousness.”” Those of the Fort- 
schritt party, for instance, have the benefit of English experience, 
and of the best English rules, supplied by and supported by the 
counsel of a gentleman (Dr. Max Hirsch) who, during a late 
somewhat short visit to England, was in relations with several 
of the most intelligent of our Trade-Society leaders. But 
German thought always soars far above homely English practice. 
In the model rules sent forth by the last-mentioned set of 
social reformers, the purposes of a trade-society are declared to be 
not only the formation of a sick fund, burial fund, accident and 
superannuation fund, the support of members on tramp or out 
of work, but the collection and circulation of labour-statistics 
for the trade, the “furtherance of general culture” for the 
members, their protection ‘ against employers, the public, and 
the authorities,” as “‘ by carrying on legal proceedings at the 
cost of the society,” the founding and support of productive 
| and other associations, and “ union with other German trade 
societies for mutual furtherance and support.” And the 
“leading principles” of the society are to be these :—l. 
Wages must be sufficient for the full support of the worker and 
his family, including insurance against every sort of disability 
to work, as also for necessary recreation and humane culture; 
2. Reductions of wages can only be made with the consent of 
the workers. 3. Sunday labour is, except so far as may be 
indispensably necessary, to be wholly suppressed. 4. The 
hours of labour for adults are to be limited at most to 12, 
including two hours of rest. 5. Night work is also, except so 
far as may be absolutely necessary, to be wholly suppressed. 
6. Every new establishment or scheme for regulating labour 
is to be agreed upon between employers and employed. 7. 
| For the settling of differences between employers and employed 
a permanent tribunal is to be formed, elected in equal num- 
bers from both sides, and with an impartial chairman. 8. 
The female sex shall enjoy full freedom to work, but its 
labour in factories and workshops is to be surrounded with 
every guarantee for health and morality. 9. The labour of 
children and young persons must be so limited that the com- 
plete bodily, intellectual (‘‘ geistig’’), and moral education 
of youth be not thereby hindered. 10. Prison work must not 
| be misused by employers in competition with free labour, 
| through having their work done wholly or partly by prisoners.” 
Truly, a most magnificent programme! and all to be carried 
out by the weekly contributions of the working-class! A 
| group of purposes of common benefit, which the most power- 
| fully organized English trade societies have hardly yet com- 
| bined to secure out of English wages with absolute safety, since 
the scale of contributions, even in the Amalgamated Society of 
| Engineers, is considered by actuaries to be just now on its trial, 
| is not sufficient for our German friends, but they must add 
| nearly half-a-dozen more; whilst as the very bases of organi- 
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zation they lay down principles which with us have been only {are unable to discern in this language any very clear pro- 


the slow conquests of legislation, the fruits of a life’s labour.* | gramme. 


It is certainly premature to infer from it that the 


Yet the men who send forth the above-mentioned model | Liberal leader is a convert to what is called the “ secular 


rules, and who comprise several leading working-men of system.” 


Berlin, are entitled to the full credit of urging that trade 


| 


But he points in unmistakable terms to the 
redress of one of the greatest anomalies of the existing sysiem, 


societies should begin “from below,’—should be spon- | and invites us at least to inquire what are the relations at pre- 


taneously founded by the workers ; their model rules are only 
sent out for instruction and for help ; above all, the trade society 
as conceived by them is not a mere engine of social warfare, but an 
organization for purposes of social relief and benefit. But for 
Dr. Schweitzer, the present leader of the Social Democrats, the 
trade society is simply a machine for strikes. Trade societies 
are to be formed and gathered together in one general union, 
in order “that industry in a whole town and district 
may be crippled for months, till the employers give in.” 
Strikes, he said on another occasion, cannot in the long run 
better the position of the worker, but they are for him a use- 
ful instrument, “since the opposition between discordant in- 
terests is thereby sharpened, and the class-consciousness of the 
workers strengthened.” Accordingly, in the Schweitzer trade- 
society organization, all trade societies are lotted out before- 
hand into thirty-two groups, which must all have their centre 
in Berlin. The Presiding Committee of the General Union 
has the confirmation of all presidents and treasurers of local 
societies, the right of appointment and dismissal of all officers 
of the General Union. And if at the election of a new member 
of the Presiding Committee no candidate receives an absolute 
majority of votes, it is left to the existing Committee to decide 
whether there shall be a new election within narrower limits 
of choice, or whether the relative majority shall carry the 
election. Considering that Dr. Schweitzer himself is elected 
President for eighteen months, to begin with, it will be 
hardly difficult for him to perpetuate his power by favour of 
such provisions. And it must be borne in mind that he is 
by many fully believed, and has been repeatedly accused in 
print of being, in the pay of the Government, whilst one of 
his coadjutors, Herr Preuss, known to be in relations with it, 
openly assured the workmen at one of the meetings at which 
Dr. Schweitzer made use of the incendiary language above 
quoted that ‘the present Government would not hinder 
them.” If this be so, it is obvious that the Social-Democratic 
Trade-Society movement « /a Schweitzer is only a ‘Red Spectre’ 
at the service of the Bismarckian policy. Meanwhile, that of 
the Fortschritt party seems rapidly spreading. The leading 
Berlin trades, such as the Engineers and the Building opera- 
tives, are in its favour. Twelve societies in connection with 
it have already started in Berlin, and Dr. Max Hirsch has 
set forth on an agitation tour on its behalf throughout the 
provinces. 
Is all this very genuine? Hardly so. Earnest men there 
are no doubt in both the Social Democratic and the Fortschritt 
parties,—on the one hand, for instance, working-men who 
have accepted the privation almost of the necessaries of life, or 
spent nearly their little all, in fulfilling the gratuitous office of 
members of the North-German Parliament,—on the other, 
benevolent men who have devoted their lives to the benefit of 
their fellows. But, on the whole, it seems difficult not to 
suspect that the present Trades’-Unions movement of Germany 
is little more than a new form of party warfare between the 
two great disputants for power in North Germany, the formerly 
triumphant Fortschritt party,and the shrewd and unscrupulous 
politician who felled it with a backhander at Sadowa. Both 
are courting and caressing the working-class, which they feel 
instinctively to be the ultimate arbiter of the conflict. 
Perhaps it may yet see through both, and hold its own. 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 

“‘ TT has become increasingly desirable that the State should 
stand clearly apart from responsibility for the teaching 

of particular and conflicting creeds in schools aided by grants 
from any national fund.” This sentence in the Prime 
Minister's recent election address to South Lancashire 
has by many been supposed to contain the germ of the 
educational policy of the present Liberal Administration. By 
some it has been denounced, and by others earnestly welcomed 
as indicating a final rupture of the State with the religious 
bodies in the matter of public instruction. In the absence of 
that copious commentary by which Mr. Gladstone has since 
elucidated the meaning of the other points of his address, we 


* A set of model rales, founded on those xbove referred to, but much more simple 


an t workm in-like, have indeed been issued under the signature of Herr Bebel, a 
Working-man member of the N erman Parliament. We miss from it, how- 
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sent subsisting between the Education Office which distributes 
the Parliamentary grant and the religious communities which 
receive it; and how far it is desirable that those relations 
should continue. 

The present tentative and partial system is the result of a 
series of compromises between the State and various religious 
bodies. In 1840 a sort of concordat was entered into between 
Archbishop Howley and the Government of the day, with a 
view to the preservation of the distinctive teaching of the 
Church of England in National Schools and to its recognition 
by the Education Department. The inspectors of such schools 
were to be clergymen, and were to be appointed at the suggestion 
and with the concurrence of the Bishops. Other arrangements 
were subsequently made with the British and loreign School 
Society, with the Wesleyans, with the two Churches of Scot- 
land, with the Jews, and with the Roman Catholics, with a 
view to secure the sympathy and co-operation of those 
bodies. A veto on the appointment of any inspector 
who might not possess the confidence of the several Com- 
mittees was promised, and has, we believe, been occasion- 
ally exercised. Thus there are now in England three distinct 
classes of school inspectors: (1) Clergymen who inspect all 
the schools which are exclusively connected with the Church 
of England. These gentlemen are instructed first of all to 
satisfy themselves that the religious instruction of a school is 
in accordance with the principles of the Church of England, 
and that it is sound and efficient, before they proceed to 
examine on other subjects. (2) Laymen, who examine the 
British and Foreign, the Wesleyan, and other Protestant schools 
not connected with the Church of England, besides a small 
number in the metropolis which are sustained by Jews. These 
officers investigate and report on the secular instruction only, 
and leave the entire responsibility and control of the religious 
instruction in the hands of the local managers. (3) The 
Catholic inspectors, who examine Roman Catholic schools 
only. They do not report on the state of the religious instruc- 
tion, nor take any official cognizance of it; but the Catholic Poor 
School Committee has from the first shown unwillingness to 
allow even the secular instruction of their schools to beestimated 
by persons not of their own communion, and this feeling has 
always been respected by the authorities of the Council Office 
in the appointment of separate inspectors for Catholic schools. 
The Congregational or Independent schools which, after long 
resistance to the principle of State aid, have recently sought 
grants from the Committee of Council, have insisted on no 
conditions except those which have always been practically ful- 
filled in the inspection of British schools ; and have consented 
to receive the same inspectors, provided that no inquiry shall 
be made into the nature of the religious instruction which 
their teachers impart. 

It is evident that the main advantage of this system lies 
with the Church of England. In all schools alike the ex- 
aminations are held in accordance with the Revised Code ; in 
all, the amount of the grant is determined on the same condi- 
tions of attendance, and of successful teaching in the three 
elementary subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic. But 
in Church schools alone does the State evince any solicitude 
in regard to the theological instruction. Much of the time of 
the clerical inspectors and of the influence and prestige of 
their official position is made available for enforcing the 
systematic teaching of the Liturgy and Catechism of the Church 
of England. No aid of this kind has ever been offered to any 
of the Nonconforming bodies, or would have been accepted by 
them if offered. They have, in effect, pledged themselves to 
look after the distinctive religious teaching of their own 
children, and have asked for the aid and supervision of the 
Government only so far as the secular instruction of their 
schools is concerned. On the other hand, the desire of the 
authorities of the Church of England tohave the religious educa- 
tion of their schools tested by clerical officers, while it pro- 
bably originated in a strong conviction of the paramount 
importance of religion, is capable of a less favourable interpre- 
tation ; for it indicates on the part of the clergy who manage 
national schools a secret distrust of their own influence, 
a fear that, if the official inspector did not insist on Church 
teaching, it would run some risk of being neglected altogether. 

But the British taxpayer is not careful to inquire by what 
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negotiations the several religious sects have been conciliated. 
He feels indeed the necessity of their co-operation. He 
acknowledges, or ought to acknowledge, with gratitude that, 
but for religious zeal, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
elementary schools in the country would have had no existence. 
He does not see his way at present to any new and symmetrical 
system which shall supersede the thousands of good elementary 
schools now covering the land, and which shall deliber- 
ately cast aside all the zeal, and _ intelligence, and 
practical experience by which the clergy and benevolent 
men of all creeds are sustaining them. But he has a 
right to ask whether the present provisional system is as 
just, as economical, and as eflicient asit might be made. And 
the significant passage in Mr. Gladstone’s recent address, if it 
does not furnish a reply to this question, at least suggests one. 
That is not a just system which makes the State serve as a 
propaganda for one religious creed, while it ignores and dis- 
credits all the rest. That is not an economical system which 
sends three public functionaries from distant centres to the 
same town on the same errand. And it is manifest that 
the efliciency of the system is seriously impaired by 
its want of unity. An officer who had the supervision 
of all the aided schools of a district, might form an 
estimate of its needs as a whole; and might render valuable 
service in adjusting the supply to the demand. But gentle- 
men who are inspectors, not of districts, but of a number of 
isolated schools only, are incapable of rendering this service. 
Even the Reports of the Committee of Council itself furnish 
evidence of the mischief wrought in many neighbourhoods by 
rival schools, which are under the management of different 
religious communities, and which are doing their utmost to 
misrepresent and to neutralize each other's work. An inspector 
who was charged by the State with the duty of establishing a 
rapport between the various educational agencies of a district 
might do much to check this evil. He could, for example, 
institute an impartial official comparison of the National with 
the British school of a given parish, which would tend to 
soften local asperities and to improve the quality of the educa- 
tion given in both. But this is impossible under the present 
system ; and all the foolish party spirit by which the schools, 
and their managers, and their teachers are kept apart is 
fostered and intensified so long as the National school is com- 
pared, not with its neighbours, but with other National schools 
at a distance. Hence the schoolmasters, though needing each 
other’s help more, perhaps, than the members of any other 
profession, break up into little local cliques corresponding to 
the denominational divisions recognized by the Government ; 
when, but for these divisions, both their schools and their own 
associations for professional improvement might easily be 
strengthened and rendered mutually helpful. 

Experience has abundantly proved that in this matter of 
public education the interests of the State and the interests of 
the Religious Bodies are not identical. Yet they are not neces- 
sarily irreconcilable. The aim of the State is the diminution 
of ignorance, and the development to the utmost extent of the 
mental power and capacity of hermembers. The chief aim of 
each of the religious bodies is the propagation of its own 
creed, the retention of its younger members within the sphere 
of its own religious influence, and the ingathering of the 
largest number of stray sheep into its fold. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are not ends, but means to the higher end of 
advancing the interests of the denomination. The State has 
no right to complain of this; but it will be a great gain if these 
diversities of aim be frankly recognized as furnishing the true 
basis of anhonourable agreement between her and theChurches. 
To all of them alike she may fairly say, “I respect your motives, 
I gladly avail myself of your experience and your help, but I 
leave to you the uncontrolled superintendence of that part of 
elementary instruction which is of supreme interest to you; 
and shall content myself, in all schools alike, with securities 
for the efficient teaching of those subjects which are of supreme 
importance to me.” Denominational schools are not neces- 
sarily threatened by Mr. Gladstone’s plainly avowed preference 
for a uniform plan of undenominational inspection. Such a 
plan will not of itself solve the great education problem. It 
will do nothing to show how a peremptory system of rating can 
coexist with a voluntary system aided, but not established, 
by public subsidies. But meanwhile it will remedy a great 
evil ; it will place all the religious communities of the country 
in truer and more equitable relations with the central govern- 
ment; and it will greatly facilitate the ultimate settle- 
ment of the Education question, when the time comes for its 
solution. 





Ja man of genius, succeeded in breaking up one such, the well- 


INDIAN CONSPIRACY. 

FEW weeks ago, while describing the ‘latest Indian inci- 
ik dent,” the expedition against the Black Mountain,—ay 
expedition scarcely noticed here, but which in the eyes of Anglo- 
Indians stamps General Wilde as an efficient soldier,—we alluded 
to the secret alliance between the Mohammedan clans of the 
Suleiman and the Mussulman Puritans of Eastern Bengal. Man 
of our readers, we dare say, smiled as we described that alliance 
as one of the dangers which ‘‘ made the faces of Indian states. 
men stern,” setting the phrase down as a mere rhetorical flourish, 
and will smile still when they hear that the Indian Government 
has permitted part of the evidence on which that statement rested 
to be published to the world, setting the whole affair down as one 
of those extraordinary ‘‘ Indian stories” which nobody believes, 
Years of freedom have made the idea of a “ plot” very un. 
familiar to the British mind, and it is very difficult to induce a 
sharp London man, full of information about people and of 
ignorance about things, to believe in the reality of any conspiracy 
till it explodes. In his heart he thinks Napoleon’s Ministers silly 
to make so much of conspiracies, and holds that the Queen of 
Spain was expelled by an ‘‘ explosion of outraged public opinion,” 
which somehow, he does not know how, and does not particularly 
care, became suddenly endowed with the command of bayonets. 
The story related in the Friend of India, on official authority, of 
a conspiracy stretching over half a continent and embracing many 
thousands of men, of a secret association levying regular taxes 
and storing them up for war, of entire provinces honey- 
combed with secret societies, of an underground railway, 
as the abolitionists used to call it, a thousand miles long, 
that is, a chain of stations, hospices, guides, and purveyors main- 
tained to keep up communications among the disaffected, makes 
no more impression upon his mind than a story from the Arabian 
Nights. Nothing of the kind exists in Western Europe, and the 
genuine London man means by ‘“‘ mankind” the people of tiat 
little corner of the world, by ‘‘ civilization,” their habits, and by 
‘“‘ opinion” their incessantly changing ideas. He is sometimes 
mistaken, nevertheless, and perhaps we may do him a service by 
pointing out some of the social conditions which make conspiracies 
in Indiaso frequent, so formidable, and so permanent. 

‘The central social idea of Iudia, among all its tribes, races, and 
creeds save the Pagau aborigines, is the helplessness of the indi- 
vidual against nature, society, and the ruler. All these forces the 
native believes, with a belief which has the force of an instinct, 
are hostile, are permanent, and are irresistible by any individual 
strength. Alone any man must be defeated, and he ought, as a 
being possessed of reason, when so left alone to yield, without sense- 
less resistance or childish repining at his unlucky fate. Accord- 
ingly, whenever isolated, he does yield, be the tyranny never so 
patent; but as, like other men, he dislikes yielding to the disagree- 
able, he casts about to secure the strength which he sees only in 
the strictest combination. Sometimes by laws,—as in the case of 
the family, which in India is, as it were, welded by external 
pressure into a unit,—sometimes by custom, as in the 
case of the castes; and sometimes by religious pecu- 
larities, as in the case of the great Hindoo heresies, he con- 
trives to bind fractions of society together into considerable 
social ‘Trades’ Unions, within which he feels himself protected 
and comparatively safe. He can trust his family, he can trust 
his caste, he can trust his co-believers, and he gradually builds up 
between himself and the dreaded outer world a wall of circum- 
vallation, within which only is he himself ;—at his ease, wasuspici- 
ous, and, for a native, almost cheerful. So passionate is this 
desire for combination, that the first task of every [lindoo here- 
siarch is to found a secret society, with caste rules, pass-words, 
and secret customs of its own, customs which are made, in 
nine cases out of ten, as offensive to the rest of mankind as it is 
possible to make them. ‘That very offensiveness serves as a wall 
against the outer world. Every little body of outcasts which 
happens to break off from society forms itself into a community, 
every little sect becomes a separate nation, separate as Jews 
among Europeans, intermarrying, eating, and where possible 
dwelling only among its members; every trade becomes a ‘Trade 
Union,—for example, the printers, who are an anomaly in Hindoo- 
ism, have formed a very strict one, and the palanquin-bearers are 
more united than English shipwrights, —and even criminals display 
the same disposition. More than forty criminal societies are known 
to be spread over India, with laws, customs, aud means of communi- 
cation of their own, bound together by bonds which, except in rare 
instances, are never known to break. The Government, aided by 
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known fraternity of Thugs ; but it has not yet succeeded in putting 
down another, the society which lives by poisoning ; and has been 
baffled for years by a third, which maintains itself under the 
decorous title of ‘‘the Basketmakers ” exclusively by crime. ‘The 
very bankers and bill dealers form castes, and their secret language 
is the despair alike of the English bankers and the Government 
Post Office. Every such society, no matter whether the bond be 
caste, or creed, or race, or crime, keeps if it can its own lodging- 
places, its own temples, its own post, hides itself and its proceed- 
ings from the remainder of the world in a secresy which, all 
natives alike desiring the same protection, it is not etiquette 
to invade. ‘There are associations whose bond is a disbelief in 
this or that rule of morals,—one such, for instance, admits, in 
defiance not only of Hindoo morals, but of Hindoo instincts, 
a community of women,—but the remainder of society, though 
as genuinely shocked as New England is by Mormonism, 
would regard it as a wrong to interfere, to search the obnoxious 
temples, or put down the obnoxious worship. The one cardinal 
law of these bodies, no matter of what kind, is fraternity against 
the outside world. They may hate each other, or despise each 
other, or kill each other, but on a society question raised by the 
rest of mankind they are united to the death. Indian society, in 
fact, to use an illustration familiar to our readers, is a congeries of 
sects, clans, families, or creeds, who live among each other pre- 
cisely as the Jews of the middle ages lived among Europeans, or 
as the priesthoods to this day live in Southern Europe. ‘The 
facilities a system like this offers for vast conspiracies among a 
silent, reticent, vindictive people may readily be conceived. Where- 
ever any one of them goes he is sure of friends who on a society 
question will never desert him, or betray him, or refuse him any 
information or aid whatever, be the laws of the foreign or domestic 
ruler never so oppressive. If the society have an object, it will 
wait years, or centuries, for that matter, till it be attained. Why 
should it not? The object is its bond,—the commandment to 
seek that object will no more be forgotten than Austrian 
nobles will forget their rules about intermarrying. There 
is no feverish, varying, many-coloured European life to dis- 
turb prejudices or ideas once accepted; the children are taught 
them as things sacrosanct, and customs, hatreds, objects are handed 
down through ages unbroken and unweakened. ‘There are men 
living in a village which bears to Calcutta the relation which 
Greenwich bears to London, cultivated men, men immersed in 
trade, who have never entered Calcutta, who till doomsday never 
will enter it, because it is polluted by Nuncomar’s blood. ‘That 
tragedy, a century old, is as fresh to them as yesterday, and will 
be as fresh a thousand years hence. A thousand years hence, if 
one of those families passed a descendant of Hastings, he would 
spit, turn his back, and in default of courage to cut him down 
would solemnly doom the murderer's child to perdition. 

OF all these societies, the largest, the most powerful, the most 
widely diffused is the Mahommedan population. Everywhere it 
has villages, towns, temples, serais, places within which no infidel 
foot ever is or can be set. Its missionaries wander everywhere, 
from Ilydrabad to the Suleiman, and eastward to Assam, 
keeping up the flame of Islam, the hope that the day will arrive, 
is coming, is at hand, when the white curs shall pass away, 
and the splendid throne which ‘Timour won for the 
Faithful shall be once more theirs. They have their own 
papers, their own messengers, their own post, and they 
trust no other. Repeatedly, before the telegraph was 
established, their agents “outstripped” the fastest messengers 
Government could employ, till the vexed and puzzled oflicials in- 
vented theories about carrier-pigeons, dromedaries, a ‘ voice tele- 
graph,” and we know not what. The simple explanation of the 
phenomenon was that the Government express was carried by 
Mussulmans, who carried the private news also, and allowed the 
private messengers to get on a few hours ahead. The news of 
our defeat at Chillianwallah was carried by Government servants, 
on Government ponies, fed in Government stables, straight to a 
native palace in Calcutta, twelve hours before it reached the 
Viceroy’s desk. Every temple is as sacred from search as a harem. 
Every dervish, moollah, or missionary is a secret agent. Every 
Mussulman Court is a treasury to be drawn on if Islam is in need. 
All this organization, which has always existed, has of late 
years been drawn closer, partly by the Mutiny, which taught the 
priests their hold over the soldiery, partly by the expiration of the 
‘* century of expiation ” by which Mussulman doctors explain 
the Infidel rule, partly by the marvellous revival of the Puritan 
element in Mohammedanism itself. ‘The old hereditary purpose 
to expel the Infidel when possible has become a definite plan of 
insurrection at the first favourable chance, which chance, it is 





settled, is to be the descent of the green flag from beyond the 
Suleiman. This may happen any day, should a momentary defeat 
of our power in the hills tempt the Affghan Emir to proclaim a holy 
war, as the recently defeated pretender, Azim Khan,—a person 
whom half India urged Sir John Lawrence to acknowledge,—had 
solemnly promised todo. With such a promise before them, we do 
not wonder that the Mussulmans of Bengal are subscribing, or even 
that they are paying in Behar a sixpenny income-tax to the 
temples, under a pledge of receiving their lands rent-free when 
the day of triumph arrives. Intermediately, they have little or 
nothing to fear. ‘The Government of India wisely abstains from 
any attempt to regulate the social life of two hundred millions of 
men; white officials in Bengal usually number about two per 
million ; the natives will not peach, except under temptation or 
pressure, for insurrection is in a way the national cause, and 
in a district like Dacca, where Mohammed gains thousands 
of converts every year, a Holy War might be preached 
every Sunday in every mosque, and a ‘Sacred Rent” 
be accumulated for years, without any official ever hearing of 
such occurrences. Even when warned, Government can do very 
little. It cannot arrest Mussulman missionaries while Christians 
are preaching at will; it cannot stop subscriptions for Islam 
while subscriptions for the Gospel are published in every paper ; 
it cannot arrest the Moollah for denouncing the Infidel while the 
Padre is denouncing the idolator. Its policy has hitherto been to 
wait till rebellion descends into the streets, and from that policy 
it has never, so far as we know, departed seriously but once,—in 
the great ‘Treason ‘Trials of 1863. Every now and then it lays 
hands on a leader, under its one despotic right, that of keeping 
a dangerous man in confinement without trial as ‘‘a State 
prisoner,” and every now and then it collates great quantities of 
evidence furnished by spies, by traitors, by converts, or by stupid 
persons who do not see the drift of their own confessions; but the 
body of the conspirators could not be reached except by a crusade 
against Mohamedanism as a creed,—an impossible wickedness, 
which would involve a religious war proclaimed by Christians on 
behalf of Pagans against a monotheistic faith. ‘The conspiracy 
must go on, and the Government of India must, as it has 
just done, warn its foes that while it respects their temples, 
and refrains from interfering with their sermons, and does 
not consider subscriptions as acts of treason, it is, never- 
theless, thoroughly aware of all that is intended. It is 
not very pleasant for people with relatives and friends in 
India to know that some ten or twelve millions of British subjects 
are plotting, and preaching, and subscribing in support of a 
massacre of all white men ; that the country is traversed daily by 
hundreds of fakeers, each of whom is an emissary of rebellion ; 
that thousands of swordsmen are only waiting the signal fora 
rush on the Europeans ; but those are the conditions on which life 
is lived in India, and there is, in such a society, no remedy except 
publicity. We cannot arrest millions, nor ought we to remain in 
India if the condition of safety is a permanent crusade against 
one-fifth of the subject population. All we can do is to warn the 
intriguers that their names are known; that ‘their centres, the 
railway station of Pakour, in Nagpore, and Surujghur, in Patna,” 
are under surveillance ; that their taxation is strictly watched, and 
that the first effect of their conspiracy has been to treble the force 
employed against their allies on the Suleiman. This warning has 
been very cleverly given, and though the conspiracy will pro- 
bably go on, much of the heart will be taken out of the leaders, 
to whom this defiant publicity will suggest the Viceroy’s conscious- 
ness of irresistible strength. 
HANS BREITMANN. 

R. LELAND,—the author of the only translation of Heinrich 
M Heine’s songs into English (or rather American) which 
seems to us to give the least glimpse of the wonderful genius of 
those pathetic gibes, and scofling bursts of woe, in which we scarcely 
know whether there be most of infinite passion and melody, or 
infinite hate and scorn,—has recently published in the United States 
some remarkable ballads of his own, not without something in 
them akin to Heine’s own lighter moods of mischief, of which Mr. 
‘Triibner has just issued a version* that bids fair to be very popular 
in this country. ‘They are slight things, though they arein reality 
sharp, and not very agreeable satires, we should think, on what 
we may call German Yankeeism, or Yankee Germanism. The 
hero, Hans Breitmann, we ate told by the preface, was a real 
character, a German of the name of Jost, in the 15th 


* Hans Breitmann’s Party, with other Ballads, By Charles G. Leland, London ; 
Triibuer. 
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Pennsylvanian Cavalry, ‘‘a man of desperate courage whenever 
a cent could be made, and who zever fought unless something 
could be made.” ‘This is just the sort of hero for satirical ballads 
of this kind. Mr. Leland’s art consists in depicting in a racy, 
German-Pennsylvanian patois,—which, as he himself appears to 
think, produces very much the effect of what are called 
** macaronics,” a mosaic work of English and German vernacular, 
with a grotesque softening of the hard labials and gutturals into 
soft, and the soft into hard,—b becoming p, and p becoming J ; d 
becoming ¢, and ¢ becoming d; g becoming k, and k becoming g; 
—the huge, infinite appetite for earthly things of this thoroughly 
carnal German-Yankee, and the rather maudlin tendency to 
infinite sentiment, the slightly lachrymose and beery yearning 
after the infinite, the dreamy sadness at the earthly end which 
follows earthly enjoyment even of dollars and Lagerbier, in 
which the greatest bouts of plunder and feasting are apt 
to end. There is a peculiar felicity in the adaptation 
of the dialect to the vein of character indicated. The 
softening-down of the hard lJabials and gutturals into the soft, 
represents the dilution of the hard Yaukee sense with the plaintive 
German sentiment. The hardening, on the contrary, of the soft 
letters into the hard represents the sharpening of the long-winded 
and diffuse German thoroughness into the keen crisp Yankee 
practicality. ‘The combination is a sharp satire on the most earthy 
materialism the world could produce,—the hard (Bismarckian) 
side of German materialism well soldered together with the 
hard (General-Butler) side of Yankee ‘cuteness, and the whole 
surrounded with a hazy atmosphere of sentimental idealism, of the 
kind best fitted to prolong animal sensation after it is physically 
extinct in a sort of luxurious trance of memory, and to reconcile 
the rather piggish sentimentalism of the picture to the imagina- 
tion of the reader by the undeniable humour of the contrasts it 
delineates and suggests. ‘Take, for instance, the first ballad, 
‘*Hans Breitmann’s Barty” (Varty), which our readers can, we 
dare say, make out with little or no difficulty :~— 
“Hans BREITMANN’S Barty. 
“Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 
Dey had biano-blayin,’ 
I felled in lofe mit a Merican frau, 
Her name vas Madilda Yane. 
She hat haar as prown ash a pretzel,* 
Her eyes vas himmel-plue, 


Und ven dey looket indo mine, 
Dey shplit mine heart in dwo. 


‘Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I vent dere you'll pe pound. 
I valtzet mit Madilda Yane 

Und vent shpinnen round und round. 
De pootiest Fraulein in de House, 

She vayed ‘pout dwo hoondred pound, 
Und efery dime she gife a shoomp 

She make de vindows sound. 


‘Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I dells you it cost him dear ; 

Dey rolled in more ash sefen kecks 
Of foost-rate Lager Beer. 

Und venefer dey knocks de shpicket in 
De Deutschers gifes a cheer. 

I dinks dat so vine a barty, 
Nefer coom to a het dis year. 


‘Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 
Dere all vas Souse und Brouse, 
Ven de sooper comed in, de gompany 
Did make demselfs to house ; 
Dey ate das Brot und Gensy broost, 
De Bratwurst und Braten vine, 
Und vash der Abendessen down 
Mit four parrels of Neckarwein. 
“ Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 
Ve all cot troonk ash bigs. 
I poot mine mont’ to a parrel of bier 
Und emptied it oop mit a schwigs. 
Und den I gissed Madilda Yane 
Und she shlog me on do kop, 
Und de gompany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos shtop. 


“Hans Breitmann gife a barty— 
Vhero ish dat barty now! 


measure as it were the materialistic character of this infinite yearn- 
ing after beauty into which the ballad subsides in its last verse, 
After rehearsing the intense delights of unlimited Lagerbier, of 
the bread and goose, and sausage, and wine, and recounting the 
bulky Madilda Yane’s by no means premature box on the ear, the 
metaphysical and infinite side of these delights forces itself on the 
poet’s mind ; the goose, and the sausage, and the beer, and the fat 
maiden prolong themselves in his memory, in a sort of dreamy 
passion of regret, and he ends with a transcendental soul-yearning 
worthy of Werther or ‘Thackeray’s Jeames, asking the abysses, 
‘* Where is the heavenly-beaming star, the star of the spirit’s light ?” 
and answering with the profound desolation of a Pennsylvanian 
Childe Harold :— 
* All goned afay mit de Lager Beer,— 
Afay in de Ewigkeit !” 
One can hardly avoid recalling those lines which Jeames sang to 
‘* Lady Hangeline” with so much effect on her ladyship that she 
fled from him, and he found her “ Jaflin’ and sobbin’ istericly in 
her bedwor,”— 
“* Away! I may not tell thoe hall 
This suffrin art endures ; 
There is a lonely sperrit-call 
That sorrow never cures ; 
There is a little, little star 
That i above me beams, 


It is the star of ’ope, but ar! 
Dost thou remember Jeames ?” 


Yet Hans Breitmann’s star is the more truly humorous star of 
the two. The likening of the party at which everybody got 
drunk “‘ ash bigs,” and overeat themselves like the same noble 
animals, to the ‘lofely golden cloud, dat float on de moundain’s 
prow,” and to the star whose light has been dissipated ages since ; 
and, again, the ‘‘lyrical cry ” of despair, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
calls it, with which the ballad ends, at the ruthless eternity into 
which the party, like the Lagerbier, has flowed away,—these are 
stings of satire which contain more humour and strike deeper than 
even Jeames’s vulgarly lacquered imitations of sentiment. 
The ‘cute Yankee side of this embodied Appetite for plunder 
and drink is more elaborately given in the ballad called ‘‘ Hans 
Breitmann as a Bummer.” This ballad is the tale,—as the preface 
assures us,—of a real achievement of the prototype of Hans Breit- 
mann. During Sherman’s great march across Georgia, this man 
and his band of bummers, then far in advance of the Northern 
army, seized one of the fords of a river on the line of march 
(emboldened thereto by the hope of a great prize of whiskey), in 
the face of a greatly superior Southern force, which ultimately 
‘¢ gobbled up” the daring Yankee-Germans. but Hans 
Breitmann was not a man to be “gobbled up” with im- 
punity. A fortnight later, just as Sherman’s army got 
down to the sea, the ghost, as was thought, of Breit- 
mann, in splendid accoutrements, and full of bread and booty, 
came to meet them, and proved how well he had plundered his 
captors. ‘The ballad is one of great humour. We can only afford 
two specimens :— 
‘“ BREITMANN AS A BUMMER. 
“Der Sheneral Sherman holts oop on his coorse, 
He shtops at de gross-road und reins in his horse. 
‘Dere’s a ford on de rifer dis day we moost dake, 
Or elshe de grand army in bieces shall preak !’ 
Ven shoost ash dis vord from his lips had gone bast, 
There coomed a young orterly gallopin’ fast, 
Who gry mit amazement: ‘Here Shen’ral! Goot Lord! 
Dat Bummer der Breitmann ish holdin’ der ford L 
“Der Shen’ral he ootered no hymn und no psalm, 
But opened his lips und he priefly say ‘ D——n! 
Dere moost hafe been viskey on dat side der rifer ; 
To get it dose shaps vould set hell in a shiver; 
But now dat dey hold it, ride quick to deir aid: 
Ho Sickles! move promp'ly, send down a prigade! 
Dat Dootchman moost vork mighty hard mit his sword 
If againsd a whole army he holds to de ford.’ ” 





The picture of Sherman opening his lips just to ‘ priefly say 
damn” at the premature designs of the German bummer on the 





Vhere ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow ? 
Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende Stern— 
De shtar of de sphirit’s light ? 
All goned afay mit de Lager Beer— 
Afay in de Ewigkeit !” 
Here the size and weight of ‘* Madilda Yane,”—a “ good large 
armful,” as Mr. Rochester observed in June Eyre of one of his 
admirers, who 
* .,, Efery dime she gife a shoomp 
She make de vindows sound,”— 





* A twist of fancy bread. 


enemy’s whiskey, is admirable; but still better is the picture of 


| the grand army just making the sea, and snufling the salt 
| breeze, when the ghost of the bummer meets them, overburdened 
| with plunder, his knapsacks stuffed with greenbacks and his boots 
| with portemonnaies, while the superstitious Germans, with ‘ oop- 


shoomping hearts,” speculate on whether something like the great 
Hartz giant is not before them :— 


“ In dulce jubilo now ve all sings, 
A-vaitin’ de panners like efery dings. 
De preeze droo de bine-trees ish cooler und salt, 
Und der Shen’ral is merry venefer ve halt ; 
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Loosty und merry he schmells at de preeze, 
Lustig und heiter he looks droo de drees, 
Lustig und heiter ash vell he may pe, 
For Sherman, at last, has marched down to the sea! 
“ Dere’s a gry from de guart—dere’s a clotter und dramp, 
Ven dat fery same orterly rides droo de camp 
Who report on de ford. Dere ish droples and awe 
In de face of de youf’ apout somedings he saw ; 
Und he shpeak mo in Frentsch, like he always do: ‘Look! 
Sagre pleu! fentre Tieu !—dere ish Breitmann—his spook ! 
He ish goming dis vay! om de garce! can it pe 
Dat de spooks [ghosts] of de tead men coom down to de sea!’ 
‘Und ve looks, und ve sees, und ve tremples mit tread, 
For risin’ all swart on de efenin’ red 
Vas Johannes—der Breitmann—der was es, bei Gott! 
Coom ridin’ to oos-vard, right shtraight to de shpot! 
All mouse-still ve shtood, yet mit oop-shoompin’ hearts, 
For he look shoost so pig as de shiant of de Hartz; 
Und I heard de Sout Deutschers say ‘Ave Morie! 
Braise Gott all goot shpirids py land und py sea!’ 
“ Boot Itzig of Frankfort be lift oop his nose, [clothes, 
Und be-mark dat he shpook [ghost] hat peen changin’ his 
For he seemed like an Generalissimus drest 
In a vlamin’ new coat und magnificent vest. 
Six bistols beschlagen [mounted] mit silbor he vore, 
Und a cold mounded swordt like a Kaisar he bore, 
Und ve dinks dat de ghosdt—or votever he pe— 
Moost hafe proken some panks on his vay to de sea. 
“ ‘Td is he!’ ‘ Und er lebt noch! he lifes, ve all say : 
Der Breitmann—Oldt Breitmann!—Hans Breitmann! Herr Je!” 
Und ve roosh to emprace him, und shtill more ve find 
Dat vherefer he'd peen, he'd left noding pehind. 
in bofe of his poots dere vas porte-moneys crammed, 
Mit ereen-packs stoof full all his haversack jammed, 
In his bockets cold dollars vere shinglin’ deir doons 
Mit two doozen votches und four dozen shpoons, 
Und dwo silber tea-pods for makin’ his dea, 
Der ghosdt hafe pring mit him, en route to de sea.” 


The grim humour in the wonder subsequently expressed at 
‘‘how Brovidence blessed him with teapods and shpoons,” and in 
Hans Breitmann’s reply, 

“Tf you dells mo no quesdions, I ashks you no lies,” 


is much more Yankee than German, as indeed is this whole ballad, 
in which the German voracity alone, and but little of the Ger- 
man haze of rapturous sentimentalism, is expressed. In the keen 
but gibing and rather savage satirical ballad suggested by the 
Rhine legend of the Loreleij—not, of course, by Heine’s ex- 
quisite little poem on the Lorelei, but rather by the spirit of 
Heine’s biting and at times rather ugly wit,—is embodied an 
attempt to turn the legend of the water nymph who wiles the 
stranger into the whirlpool, into a satire on the muddled brain of 
drinking knighthood. ‘There is a biting sarcasm in this ballad, 
but it wants that shimmer of German sentiment, of which, as it 
seems to us, both the dialect and the coarse greed of Hans 
Breitmann stand in need, in order to set them off at their 
very best. When Breitmann’s greed becomes maudlin, the 
ballads attain their climax in art. Here you have the whole of 
Breitmann’s philosophy in a few words, in which Yankee humour 
peeps out clearly enough beneath the curling mists of infinite 
but rather tipsy German yearnings :— 
“Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas ; 
Droo all dis earthly land, 
A vorkin’ out life’s mission here 
Soobyectifly und grand. 
Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 


Some vorks philosophie ; 
Der Breitmann solfe de infinide 


” 


Ash von eternal shpree ! 


That is no bad compendium of the humour embodied in these 
ballads. Sausage shaded off into mysterious rapture, beer over- 
flowing the depths of Being,—that is the grand idea of the hero 
who bids fair to be as popular in the streets of London as he is 
already in those of New York, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 





NORTH AND SOUTH. 

GOOD many statistics have naturally been published having 
reference to the great struggle through which the country 

has been passing. ‘The gains of both political parties have been 
carefully analyzed ; the results of the recent Reform Act have been 
attentively noted; the conduct of the new constituencies has 
been keenly watched ; and the cause of the advance of Liberalism 
in some places, and of the Conservative reaction in others, has been 
eagerly inquired into. But there is one set of statistics, to which 
but little attention has been paid, and which, nevertheless, are 
deserving of interest,—the historical statistics of Reform. A good 
many people imagine that Reform as an accomplished fact dates 


in the history of the country to ascertain the various changes 
which have been made in the constitution of the House of 
Commons. But, so far as the distribution of political power is 
concerned, this view of the subject is entirely mistaken, as there 
has been hardly a reign from the days of Simon de Montfort to the 
days of Anne in which no redistribution of power has been made. 

These changes afford a good many subjects for considera- 
tion. The places selected to send representatives to Parlia- 
ment were, at the time of their selection, at any rate, of 
importance. ‘Their history, therefore, is, in one sense, con- 
nected with the history of the country; their decay or their com- 
parative unimportance now is generally a sign of the decay of 
some industry, or the excessive growth of others. In the present 
article we propose to refer to these changes, to show how power, 
originally settled in the South of England, has gradually left the 
South and established itself in the North. ‘The increase of 
power in the North is, of course, due to physical reasons. 
Nature has given the North an advantage in its mineral wealth 
which it has denied to the South of England, and man, by availing 
himself of these advantages, has concentrated a vast population in 
the North, to which political power has in a great measure, as a 
just and natural consequence, been transferred. 

To make this very clear to our readers, we propose to take the 
seven Northern counties, Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, York, and Cheshire, with a present 
population of upwards of 6,000,000, and the 10 Southern 
counties, Kent, Surrey, Berkshire, Sussex, Ilampshire, Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, 
with a population now of a little less than 4,500,000, and to 
show the comparative amount of power which these two portions 
of England have enjoyed at different periods. 

Originally, each of the counties of England, with the exception 
of Monmouth, which was not then an English county, and the 
palatinates of Chester and Durham, sent 2 knights to Parliament. 
The County representation may, consequently, be considered to 
have been equally divided; and it will therefore be more con- 
venient, in the early part of this article, to consider the case of 
the Borough representation alone. 

Kighty-one of the boroughs, which returned members to Parlia- 
ment in the beginning of this century, enjoyed the same privilege 
in the reign of Edward I. Of these 81 boroughs, which cach 
returned two members, 4%, or considerably more than one-half, 
were situated in the Southern, and only 6 in the Northern 
counties. ‘The additions which Edward I. and Edward IIL. made 
to the House added largely to the preponderance of the South. 
They respectively enfranchised 5 and 12 new boroughs; but all 
the 5 enfranchised by Edward II. and 10 of the 12 enfranchised 
by Edward III. were in the South of England. ‘The additions 
which Henry VI. made to the representation, added largely to 
the preponderance of the South ; 7 of the 8 boroughs which he 
created being in the Southern counties; and this preponderance 
was but slightly redressed by Edward LV., who only created 4 new 
boroughs, none of which were in the Southern counties. 

The reign of Henry VIII. is chiefly remarkable from a represen- 
tative point of view, for the facts that Cheshire and Monmouth- 
shire were for the first time invited to send representatives to Par- 
liament, and that the countics and some of the boroughs of Wales 
were also for the first time represented. But, from our more 
immediate point of view, it is also remarkable for the fact that, 
for the first time since the reign of Edward I[., additional repre- 
sentation was accorded to the North, two additional boroughs 
being added in the Northern counties. ‘The growth of the North 
became, though slow, perceptible. Out of the 24 boroughs which 
were given representatives in the reign of Edward VL., 7 were in 
the Northern counties and 10 in the Southern. Mary invited 4 
boroughs in the Northern and 2 in the Southern counties to 
send members to Parliament ; and Elizabeth,—who, perhaps from 
her affection for Raleigh, perhaps from the gailantry of her West- 
Country subjects, and perhaps from the necessity which her rela- 
tions with Spain imposed on her of showing favour to the brave 
Cornish sailors, seems to have had a peculiar affection for Corn- 
wall, and who consequently invited 19 boroughs in the South of 
England, most of which were in Cornwall, to send members to 
Parliament,—so far recognized the claims of the North as to send 
writs down to 4 boroughs, which had been previously unrepre- 
sented, in the Northern counties. 

The changes in the House made during the reigns of the Stuart 
Kings are for many reasons worth remembering. ‘The idea of 
giving representation to the Universities originated in the reign 
of James I., the pedagogue king. ‘The only unrepresented 
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reign of Charles II. Writs were sent to 43 new boroughs 
during the reigns of the four Stuarts ; and of these boroughs 7 were 
in the Southern and 5 in the Northern counties. These successive 
alterations had so far modified the constitution of the House, that 
there were at the end of the seventeenth century no less than 405 
borough members; and of these, 213, or more than one-half, 
represented boroughs in the Southern, and 56 were returned by 
boroughs in the Northern, counties. 

The English constituencies remained unaltered for considerably 
more than a century. The only alteration which took place 
before the Reform Bill was the disfranchisement of the small 
borough of Grampound, in Cornwall. The Reform Bill of 1832 
disfranchised 56 boroughs, with 111 members. Thirteen of these 
boroughs were in Cornwall alone, and 42, or more than three- 
fourths of the whole, were in the 10 Southern counties ; but these 
42 boroughs, which had returned 84 members, do not represent 
the whole measure of disfranchisement which was meted out to the 
South. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, which had been pre- 
viously represented independently of each other, were united ; and 
out of the 30 boroughs which were deprived of 1 member each, no 
less than 22 were situated in the Southern counties. ‘Therefore of 
the 211 borough members which, after the disfranchisement of 
Grampound, were elected by coustituencies in the Southern 
counties, no less than 108 found themselves, in consequence of 
that measure, deprived of their seats. 

It is true that against these losses must be set some gains. Four 
boroughs in the Southern counties—Lambeth, Greenwich, Devon- 
port, and Brighton—were each given 2 members ; and 2 boroughs, 
Chatham and Frome, 1 membereach. Eight of the Southern counties 
were divided, in other words, each of these counties was given 4 
instead of 2 members, and the remaining 2 counties were given a 
third member each. But this addition to the county representation of 
18 members and to the borough representation of 10 was a poor 
compensation for the 108 members of which the Southern counties 
had been deprived. ‘Lhe last Reform Bill, meagre as in its redis- 
tribution clauses it has frequently been considered, was equally 
disastrous to the South. Out of 11 English boroughs which were 
wholly disfranchised by that measure, no less than 8, with 11 
members, are in the Southern counties. And out of 35 English 
boroughs which were deprived of 1 member each, 15 are 
in the Southern counties. The Reform Bill of 1866 consequently 
deprived the South of 26 borough members, while it only 
created one new Southern borough, Gravesend. It is true 
that it created 4 new county constituencies, Mid-Kent, Mid- 
Surrey, Mid-Somerset, and Mid-Devon, each returning 2 mem- 
bers, and that it therefore added 8 new county and 2 new 
borough members in lieu of those which it had taken away, but it 
still inflicted a net loss of 16 members on the South of England. 
The 10 Southern counties had, in short, up to 1832 returned 20 
county and 211 borough members, or considerably more than one- 
third of the whole House of Commons; after 1832 they had been 
obliged to content themselves with 38 county and 113 borough 
members, or considerably less than one-fourth of the House; and 
they now only return 46 county and 87 borough members, or as 
nearly as possible one-fifth of the whole House of Commons. 

Let us now turn to the case of the 7 Northern counties, which 
from a bare representation by 12 borough members we have seen 
gradually obtaining a larger though still inadequate representation 
by 56 borough members. There were rotten boroughs in the 
North as well as in the South. Five Northern boroughs were 
totally disfranchised in 1832; and these Northern boroughs were 
each deprived of one member. But there was a splendid set-off 
against this comparatively trifling loss of 13 members. Eleven 
places, which it is certainly hard to think of even as unrepresented, 
—Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Sunderland, Bolton, Bradford, 
Blackburn, Halifax, Macclesfield, Oldham, and Stockport,—were 
each given 2 members; and 13 places of great though less import- 
ance,—Ashton, Bury, Gateshead, Huddersfield, Kendal, Rochdale, 
South Shields, Tynemouth, Salford, Wakefield, Warrington, Whitby, 
and Whitehaven,—were each given1 member. So that the loss of 13 
members, which were taken from the old Northern boroughs, was 
compensated by the gift of 35 members to new boroughs created 
in 1832. Five of the 7 Northern counties were at the same time 
divided, and given 2 members for each division. The county 
members were consequently increased in number from 14 to 24; 
and, as the borough members had been increased from 56 to 78, the 
total representation of the North was raised from 70 to 102 members. 

Still the busy North with its 102 members could clearly be out- 
voted by the agricultural South with its 151 members. The little 
Redistribution Bill of 1861, which gave to the North the four 


seats which had been taken from the corrupt boroughs of St. | sontayu—Right 


Alban’s and Sudbury, went a little way towards redressing this 
state of things; but the Reform Bill of 1866, which, as we have 
seen, reduced the members returned by Southern constituencies 
from 151 to 133, went much further. One Northern borough, it is 
true, a victim to its own misconduct, was disfranchised, and 5 
Northern boroughs were each deprived of 1 member; but the 
slight loss of 7 members which the North thus sustained, was 
compensated by the gift of members to 7 hitherto unrepresented 
towns, and of an additional member to 4 great towns,—Man- 
chester, Leeds, Salford, and Liverpool. Cheshire and Yorkshire 
were each given two, and Lancashire three additional county mem- 
bers; and the representatives of the North were consequently 
increased from 70 members before 1832, or less than one-ninth of 
the House of Commons, to 102 members in 1832, and 106 members 
in 1852, or not one-sixth of the House of Commons, to 117 
members, or a little more than one-sixth of the House of Commons, 
in 1866. 

On the present occasion, we do not propose to make any 
comment on these suggestive figures. ‘Their bare mention seems 
to us to tell their own tale—a tale which is closely connected 
with England's wealth, with England’s glory, and England’s 
future. 














THE ARISTOCRATIC ELEMENT IN THE NEW HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


I.—The 124 following Members of Noble Families have seats in the 
present House of Commons :— 
[New Members.*] 


Agar-Ellis—Won. Leopold Agar-Ellis ...... (Kilkenny County) 
























































Ansherst—Viscount Holmendale cccccocccccccccccccccccocccccccecsteccesevcosccenveccoes (Kent, Mid) 
Annesley—Hon. Captain Hugh Annesley ..... Soacpenreusenoveccniscennens ..(Cavan) 
Barrington—Viacoant Barvingt0on .ccccccccocsecescsvcessvcccsvescocsoseocscccecseceees +++.(Eye) 
Bathurst—Alan A, Bathurst (Cirencester) 
Bentinch—Adeorge ©. Bentimels ....ccsccessessovevecssscscsevcsvcoccneseovesecssossesses (Whitehaven) 
Berkeley—Henry F. Berkeley (Bristol) 
IE III saidscervnecncebepsawsenesascvenssevecdeoesntuvensowvetriataniensel ..(Mayo) 
Bourke—* Hon. Robert Bourke ng’s Lynn) 
Bouverie—Right Hon, Edward P. Bouverrie ...........ccscccecsersorseseeseseeeees (Kilmarnock) 
Brand (2)—Right Hon. Henry W. Brand ,......... — wnens (Cambridgeshire) 

* Henry Robert Brand sidesivinumnteanuiatiiel (Herts) 
Bridgman—Viscout Newport (Shropshire, North) 
Brodrick—* Hon. William Brodrick .........:.ccseecessecseseeeses .+s..-(Surrey, Mid) 
Browne—Viscount Castlerosse .....c..c.cccccccssessscscccesscessocesovessescoosssccssscocsoeces (Kerry) 
Bruce (2)—Right Hon, Lord Ernest Bruce , --(Marlborough) 

LOPE Charles Brace ..ccccsccccssoccscensvcesccscnscosesscecsecsconsonsess (Wilts, North) 
De Burgh—Viscount Burke .. (Galway County) 
Butler—Henry A, Butler-Jobnstone .......cccccccsrserssssersecsesserssseescerescseces (Canterbury) 
Byng—Viscount Enfleld ..........cecccsseeeees gonceneveseesees eescccoseeece ...(Middlesex) 
Cadogan—* Hon. Frederick William Cadogan. ..--(Cricklade, 
Campbell—Marquis of Lorne (Argyll) 
Carington—Hon. W. H, P. Carrington (Wycombe) 





(Forfar) 


































Carnegie—Hon. Charles Carnegie ..... 
Cavendish (2)—Lord George Cavendish... ...(Derbyshire, North) 
Lord Frederick Cavendish........ a +++.(Yorkshire, West Riding) 
Cecil—Lord Eustace Cecil (Essex, North-West) 
Charteris-Douglas—Lord Elcho (Haddingtonshire) 
Clive (Herbert)—Captain Hon, George Windsor Clive .......ce-cssseresseeeeereeees (Ludlow) 
Cole—Colonel Hon. Henry A. Cole seseeeeeeee(FOrmanagh) 
Corry—Right Hon. Thomas LOWry Corry.....ccccccorccsscrsescoreseserovesescossosseees (Tyrone) 
NS CII catitcnncsinicascvscznnceensesnstnscciseseannctasinscurenad (Devon, East) 
Cowper (2)—Right Hon. William Cowper ......c.sscccesseeseees eocerceses (Hampshire, South) 
Hon. Henry Cowper. ° . (Herts) 
Crichton—* Viscount Crichton ..c..cccccccssescessessecesesocsesenscseoosssoenseccceees (Enniskillen) 


shire, South) 
...(Portarlington) 
(Yor re, North Riding) 

(Orkney and Shetland) 





Curzon-Howe—Viscount Curzon 
Dawson-Damer—* Captain Lionel Dawson-Damer 
Duncombe—Hon, Octavius Duncombe 
Dundas—Frederick Dundas 











Edwardes—* Colonel Hon, William Edwardes ,..........:csc0cceeeeseeees (Haverfordwest) 
Egerton (3)— §Hon. Algernon Egerton.........) (Ellesmere {(Lancashire, South-East) 
od ( (* Captain Hon. F, Egerton ...f family) Quceseesee (Derbyshire, East) 

Hon. Wilbraham Egerton (Tatton Jamily)...ceccesseeeeeee (Cheshire, Mid) 
Fitz:gerald—Lord Otho Fitzgerald (Kildare) 
Fitzmaurice—* Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ..... penadebagseeeséucnnnensedan eoensecseeesones (Calne) 
Fitzwilliam (3)—Hon, Charles W. Fitzwilliam  .,.....ccccccccsesssereecserseseeeseres (Malton) 



















.(Yorkshire, West Riding) 
(Wicklow County) 
«++» (Wenlock) 
...-(Andover) 


Viscount Milton 

* Hon. William Henry W. Fitzwilliam. 
Forester—Major-General Right Hon. G, C. W. Forester, 
Forteseue—Hon. Dudley Fortescue......... eeeeee 




















...(Downshire) 
omerset, West) 
imberland, East) 


French—Colonel Fitzstephen French., .(Roscommon) 

Grant—* Hon. James Grant ....... nd Nairnshire) 

Greyv—Right Hon. Sir George Grey .-».(Morpeth) 

De Grey—Hon. Thomas de Grey ........ orfolk, West) 

Grosvenor (3)—Earl Grosvenor ...(Chester) 

Lord Richard Grosvenor ........cccccressssessseseoes Flintshire) 

Captain Hon, Robert Grosvenor..,......0..e0e+ estminster) 

Hamilton (3)—Marquis of Hamilton (Donegal) 

EAE CE ID seeiicntsnscnnsrncbuntonccsavonuncbnnsceseogsovunncsee (Tyrone) 

* Lord George H, Hamilton .,......ccccsscssecsesesceess .(Middlesex) 

Hay—Captain Lord John Uay (Ripon ) 

EINES TUIIIOT  csicntétenccstmnsebansenencneseicesncnemertoepinnnsotonesens ..(Northampton) 

| Henniker-Major—Hon, John Henniker-Major........-..0-++ ...(Suffolk, East) 

Herbert (Clive) —Major-General Right Hon. P. Herbert Shropshire, South) 

| Hervey—Lord Augustus Hervey .......cccccccessssrersesseees Suffolk, West) 
' 


Hill-Trevor—Lord Arthur E, Hill-Trev 
| Hfood—* Captain Hon. Alexander Hood.... 
Howard 













































| Howard—Hon, Charles 3 
| Keppel—* Viscount Bury ........ eoevecscceooooosenccoscoescecveccoccsuesossonssocescooocosoes (Berwick) 
Aing—Hon. P. J. Locke King .(Surrey, East) 

| Kinnaird—Hon. Arthur J. Kinnaird ..,..........ceseeeeeee eceseeece evncesevsncossossosnenees (Perth) 
| Knor—Colonel Hon. W. Stuart-Knox - ..(Dungannon) 
| Zenner (2)— Lard Henry LeOM0K .ccovssssscsssocenccccccesesscvccevovcovssevece cotess (Chichester) 
BCE GOES TAO. occcescesessevevsncecevoscoesosseeeeses (Lymington) 
Leveson-Gower (2)—Hon., E. Leveson-Gowe:r.......cccccccscessssecessssecsesecscsecseses (Bodmin) 
Lord Ronald Leveson-Gowe’r,.....sssessseeseeesssesseneeees (Sutherland) 

Liddeli—Hon. Henry Liddell ..........coccccscoscsesssorsesevees .(Northumberland, South) 
Lindsay (2)—Colonel Robert James Loyd-Lindsay (Balcarras family)...... (Berkshire) 

| Colonel Hon. Charles H. Lindsay (Cramwford family) .....0+ (Abingdon) 
' Lowther (2)—Colonel Hon. Henry Lowther (Cumberland, West) 
William Lowther ....... we (Westmoreland) 


< cestershire, East) 
(Leicestershire, North) 
.eeeee(Cam bridgeshire) 





! 
| Lwttelton—Hon. Charles George Lyttelton . 
| Manners (2)—Right Hon. Lord Johu Manne 
Lord George Manners ........... 
Milles—* Hon. George W. Milles ..... «e+e (Kent, East) 
| Monckton-Arundell—Viscount Galway ...... (East Retford) 
Hon, Lord Robert Montagu ......csccceeeeee arenes .(Huntingdonshire ) 
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- .(Breconshire) 
rae | Moumouthshire) 
evenes .(Rutland) 
...(Antrim) 





Morgan o-me. G. C, Morgan .. 
S. O. Morgan ....cccccrseres 


Noel—Hon. unt J. Noel 

































Neill—Hon. Edward O'Neill ...... (Ant 
pA ldford J. I. ESET OMIT REALE ACS a 
! —Lord Pelham . ese esvenunasosseueiaseteed (Lewes) 
—- Earl Perey 0.02.0 orthumberland, North) | 
Portman—Hon. William Portm: eeeeeceseereeseores (Dorset) 
poser (Bedfordshire) 


Russell (2)—Francis C. H. Same. REEL 
Arthur J. E. Russell . 

Ruder. -—* Viscount Sx andon 

‘St. Lawrence—* Viscount St. Lawren 

Scott—Lord Henr Scott... 

Seymour—s Admiral George n 

Hi. Some rset 


..(Cavistock) | 
(Li iverpool) | 
.. (Galway) 
eee (Hi imps shire, South) | 
eveveescese ..(Antrim) | 
.(Monmouthshire) 























Somerset—Colonel P. G eevee \ s 
" ‘ (Lord Sta: a . (Derby — ((Laneashire, North) 

Stanley 3)— « ‘aptain Hon. Fred -) family) . (King’s Lynn) 
Hion. W. Owen Stan! FumMilY)  seovee adicedneesitons (Beaumaris) 












..(Berwick) 
..(Wigtonshire) 
erbyshire, East) 





Stap Yeton—* John Stapleton 
Stewart—* Viscount Garlies. 















Strutt—* Hon. Henry Strutt... 
Merit A OLONCL 2. CHNIOR BRUREE ..0000<versccseceersscsqceersoneantvcesnocintinsasoneewel (Cardiff) 
Tailour—Earl of Bective ....... (Westmoreland) 
Talbot—* John Gilbert Talbot ..(Kent, West) 
Thynne—Lord Henry Thynne “ Ww ilts hire, South) 
Tollemache (2)—John Toliemache . Suen iovemvanntaeerseranenl (Cheshire, West) 
* Hon. Frederick To! .. (Grantham) 





(Montgomery) 
Wolverhampton) 
.(Truro) 





Hanbury-Tracu—Hon. Charles Hanbury-Tracy 
Villiers—Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villie 3 


Vivian—Captain Hon. J.C. Vivain.......sceees oe 
Walpole (2)—Right Hon. Spencer W alpole coecesercecsooecs seeused (Cambri age University) 
* Hon. Frederick Walpole .... (Norfolk, North) 








= 


Radnorshire) 
(Tipperary) 
eocovececoose (Sussex, West) 
(Cumberland, West) 
(Cambridgeshire) 





Walsh—Hon. Arthur Walsh a 
White—Captain Hon. Charles W. 
Wyndham (2)—Hon. Henry Wyndham atennsuennosnathone eoseoee 

Hon. Perey Wyndham . 
Yorke—Lord Royston esoeee ove 














87 following Members of the House of Commons are 


II.—The 
side, or marriage, &c., with Noble 


closely connected hy the mother’s 
Families :— 

Adderley, Right Ilon. C.B. (Leigh) 
Antrobus, Edmund (Lindsay)..... 
Arkwright. Richard (Syny)... 
Bagwell, John (Prittic) 
Barnett, Henry (Canning) . 
Bateson, Sir Thomas, Bart. (Rice-Treror) 
Beaumont, Wentworth B. (De Burgh) 
Booth, Sir Robert Gore, Bart. (Aing— 
* Brinckman, Colonel Theodore Henry (Cony, gh UN) coe 
Bryan, George Leopold (Conynghai) 


(Staffordshire, Norih) 
wessonsesooees (Wilton) 












(Clonmel) 
eosegneceassoonsscencssonel, WT OER? 
= .. (Devizes) 
(Northumberland, South) 
° (Sligo County) 
..(Canterbury) 
..(Kilkenny County) 
..(Tamworth) 
























* Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton (1¥e//es/ey) 

Burrell, Sir Percy, Bart. (Windham) .......ccecccossscsesssssesecssesenseeseesen senses (Shoreham) 
* Cameron, Donald (/Tobart) .....c.ceccsseecseeeeee pineween eocesesbocconscesoscos (Inveruessshire) 
Cholmeley, Sir Montagu J., Bart "(Beane lerk) (Lincolnshire, North) 
Cholmeley, Captain Hugh ‘A. H. (Leaue ee ...(Grantham) 
* Clowes, Colonel Samuel W. (Cavendish—Lor il a erpar ).... (Leicestershire, North) 


ecceee «-+-(Meath) 
(Londonderry County) 
(Notts, North) 
(Dover) 





Corbally, Matthew E. (Preston) 
Dawson, Robert Peel (Brown/ou 
Denison, Right Hon. J. Evelyn (Dentin inck) 














































Dickson, Major Alexander George (£den) 
Du Pré, Charles G. (Alexander) . (Bucks) 
Egerton, Edward Christopher (Pierrepont) . (Cheshire, East) 
Erskine, Admiral John Elphinstone (Z/phinstone) .....00+ eoccesccosesse «(Stirling County) 
Eykyn, Roger (Mostyn) .....ccccccssecseeeees ++...( Windsor) 
Fellowes, Edward (Mi//es) ..... ion x - F 
Finch, George Henry (Somerse?) (Rutland) 
Foljambe, Francis J. Saville (Acheson) . (East Retford) 
Gallwey, Sir W. Payne, Bart. (Wundhay (Thirsk) 
Greville-Nugent, Colonel Fulkke S. (Nugent) ......cccccccsssccsccseccscesccsessoseeces (Longford) 
(Westmeath) 





Greville-Nugent, Captain Algernon (.Vuyen/) 


Grove, Thomas F, (O'Grady) (Wiltshire, S 


outh) 
































* Guest, Arthur (Jertie).......... 

* Hambro, Charles Joseph (Jorke) ymiouth) 
* Hamilton, John G. (Leslie-Melviite)... (Lanarkshire) 
* Harcourt, William Vernon (Vi//iers) a (Oxford) 
Hay, Sir John, Bart. (Napier) (Stamford) 
Herbert, Henry Arthur (Aeane) .. oe a coneogd (Kerry) 
Hesketh, Sir Thomas G., Bart. (Ferrier) _ (Preston) 





(Southampton) 
-».(Cambridge University) 
sooeeee(Staffordshire, West) 
(Carlow County) 
SOMEPSE?)  sseceesseeeesee(Gloucestershire, West) 
Pe) Ll 
(Sligo) 





* Hoare, Peter M. (Marsham) 
Hope, Alexander J. Beresford (Ceeé’) 
* Ingram, Hugo F, Maynell (Wood). 
Kavanagh, Arthur (7rench).. 
Kingscote, Colonel R. N. Fitzhari 
Knight, Frederick Winn (Winn) . 
Knox, Major Lawrence E. (/ar: Ons) 
Langton, W. H. Powell-Gore re aed ille) (Somerset, West) 
Lefroy, Anthony (King— Viscount Lorton) scecrccossereesessseesereseeeeee(DUblin University) 
Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey, Bart. (Bu!/er). (Devon, South) 
Malcolm, J. Wingfield (/rby) (Boston) 
Martin, Charles Wykeham (Cornra!/is) (Newport) 
Martin, Philip Wykeham (Cormwvallis) .... (Rochester) 
Matheson, Alexander (Stap/eton) (Ross and Cromarty) 
* Meyrick, Thomas C. (//i//) . (Pembroke) 
Millbank, Frederick A, (Vane) .. (York, North Riding) 
* Mills, Charles Henry (Lascelles) (Kent, West) 
Mitford, W. Townley (Kenyon) .... (Midhurst) 
Monsell, Right Hon. William (1; scsessecescsecsesesseesee( Limerick County) 
* Moore, George Henry (Browne)... (Mayo County) 
Neville-Grenville, Ralph (Legge) (Somerset, Mid) 
North, Col mel J. Sidney (Vorth).. sai (Oxfordshire) 
Ogilvy, Sir John, Bart. (oward) (Dundee) 
Palmer, Sir Roundell (Waldegrave) (Richmond) 
. Bart. (Hay) sree (Tamworth) 
(Kent, East) 


.«-(Monmouth) 
(Colchester) 
(Cornwall, West) 
(Cavan) 
(Isle of Wight) 
(Renfrew) 
++eee(Dorchester) 
(Dorset) 
(Glamorganshire) 
«(Dublin County) 
1colnshire, South) 
(Clare) 
+«--(Lisburn) 
(Armagh County) 
(Lincolnshire, South) 
(Peterborough) 
(Ipswich) 
(Maidstone) 
(Bedford) 
10) .nncvececossenecsnenavanenenennies ..(Durham, North) 
(Lincolnshire, North) 
(Nottingham) 
(Montgomeryshire) 
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THE DISSENTERS. 
(To Tre Eprror OF THE “ SrecTaToR.”] 

Sim,—In a leading article of last week's Spectator there is a sentence 
which appears to me to do grievous injustice to the aims and 
' efforts of religious communities outside the pale of the Established 
Church. Believing, from long knowledge of the Spectator, that 
| justice is most dear to you, I venture to ask for a small space in 
your columns to point out the unintentional misrepresentation of 
which I think we have some right to complain. You say, 
(p. 1460), “that the Congregational and Presbyterian principles 
do not work really well for the people at large, we believe. One 
proof of it is, that these principles inevitably limit the cares of the 
minister to those who acknowledge his influence and contribute to 
his support.” Into the larger question of the measure in which 
the Congregationalists are a blessing to the people at large, I will 
not enter. I believe that it would be hard to estimate the good 
work which they have done for the people, and notably for the 
{stablished Church. But let that pass. ‘The statement in the 
latter of the two sentences I beg leave strenuously to deny. I will 
not stay to consider what may have been the theory of the 
relation of a Congregational Church (or Independent, as 
I prefer to call it) to the outside world in former times. 
But if it was a narrow and partially selfish one, it is bat fair 
to remember the influence of long exclusion and persecution, 
and also the kind of world in the midst of which it had to main- 
tain its purity as the first condition of its work. But if I know 
anything of the ideas of Independent ministers at the present day, 
I may venture to affirm that they look upon their churches as 
centres of light and Christian influence, from which, according to 
the measure of their radiating power, all around them are to be 
taught, helped, and blessed. We believe as firmly as you do that 
a community which lives to itself and for its members only in the 
way which you indicate, dies. In the church of which I am the 
minister our great effort is to utilize the power which is gathered 
up from the members for the neighbourhood around us. I feel 
myself increasingly disposed to find in what we can give out, 
rather than in what we can gather in, the test of our vitality, and 
in the highest sense of our success. Of the hundreds of families 
to whom on the 25th we shall give a good Christmas dinner, 
according to our annual custom, not one-tenth have any relation 
to us. Their children are taught, their sick are visited, their 
naked are clothed, as far as our means go, without the faintest 
reference to their place of attendance, or the influence which they 
can bring to us in return. We have our district, and we do our 
best for it. It is miserably little. ‘The evil has outgrown us, and 
as far as I can see, all Churches. It can only be dealt with by a 
national movement, which may realize in a way which establish- 
ments only hinder a national church. 

I can understand how the writer was led into the error by his 
sense of the advantage of the parochial system. I can see many 
high advantages in it. But I think that writers on your side 
hardly appreciate the extent to which those advantages are 
qualified, in the estimation of the hardworking classes, by the 
mode in which it is sustained. But with all its evils, it is an 
immeuse power for good; and I, for one, have no idea that it can 
be superseded, until the State,—the whole community, — stirs 
itself to fulfil, by methods which may be called secular, but which 
are none the less spiritual for that, what I might call a national 
parochial work. Disestablishment will never come in England 
so long as it means any limiting or straitening of the hold which 
the Christian wisdom and charity of the community have on the 
ignorant, the wretched, and the outcast classes of society.—I am, 


Sir, &e., J. Batpwin Brown. 
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; THE ARTHUR LE YDS." 
Tie romance of the Morte d’Arthur, which was finished by Sir 
‘Thomas Malory in the ninth year of King Edward ILY., and 
printed by William Caxton, at Westminster, in 1185, never 
attained the popularity which might have been expected from its 
subject. Six editions only, besides the editio princeps, appeared 
in the following century and a half, the Jast of them being pub- 
lished in 1634. Sir Philip Sidney's Aresdia, on the other hand, 
went through more than twice as many editions within fifty years 


Ire 





* 1. La Morte dArtiny, Edited by E. Conybeare, Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Londou: Moxon and Co, 1363, 
2. — dArthar, Wita Preface, &c., by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. London: 
Mac mills 1868, 
The Legends of King Arthur. Compiled and arranged by “J, E. K." Loudon: 


Simhen ant Co. 353. 
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of the author's death. Both alike were forgotten amilst the trou- 
bles of the seventeenth century, and the century that followed, for 
the most part singularly careless of such things, did not disturb 
their repose. ‘The Arcadia, which, apart from the personality of 
its author, has nothing more than a literary interest attached to 
it, was not reprinted till a year or two back, but the antiquarian 
revival had reached the Arthur Romances fifty years before. Two 
editions were published in 1816, and another, to which the great 
name of Southey was attached, in the following year. They might 
have fallen again into oblivion, but for the help of Mr. Tennyson, 
who in his Poems published in 1852 included several exquisite 
renderings of Arthur legends. It is to the popularity of the Morte 
@ Arthur and the Lady of Shilott that we probably owe the appear- 
ance of Mr. Wright's edition of 1858. ‘This, as far as the text is 
concerned, is a reprint of the edition of 1638, but is illustrated by 
some very interesting and valuable notes. To the Jdylls of the 
King, again, we may certainly attribute the publication of the 
three works which are the subject of the present notice. 

Of these the first and the second give us substantially the text 
of Sir Thomas Malory, modernizing the spelling and, in some few 
instances, the language, and freeing the story from some of the 
coarseness by which it is disfigured. Mr. Conybeare takes greater 
liberties with his author, expurgates him more severely, and reduces 





his bulk within somewhat narrower limits. 
prefer Sir Edward Strachey’s rendering. 
the Chapel Perilous :— 


the adventure of Sir Lancelot in 


Mr. ConyBEARE. 

And as soon as he was within 
the churchyard he saw standing by 
him thirty great Knights, more by 
a yard than ever he had seen, and 
they grinned and gnashed at Sir 
Lancelot, and they were all armed 
in black harness, with their swords 
drawn. And when Sir Lancelot 
saw their countenance he dread 
them sore, and made him ready to 
do battle; and then they scattered 
on every side, and gave him the 
way, and he entered into the chapel, 
where was a dim lamp burning; 
and a corpse covered with a silken 
cloth, and a fair sword. And then 
Sir Lancelot stooped, and cut a 
piece of that cloth away, and took 
the sword, and hied him out of the 
chapel. And as soon as he was in 
the chapel-yard, all those Knights 
spake to him and said, ‘ Knight Sir 
Lancelot, lay that sword from thee, 
or elso thou shalt die.’-—' Whether 
I live or die,’ said Sir Lancelot, 
‘with no great words get ye it 
again; therefore fight for it and yo 
list.’ Therewith he passed through 
them. And there met him a fair 
damsel, and said, ‘Sir Lancelot, 
leave that sword behind thee, or 
elso thou wilt die for it.’—‘I will 
not leave it,’ said Sir Lancelot, ‘ for 
no threats.’—' No,’ said she, ‘and 
ye did leave that sword, Queen 
Guinevere should ye never sce. 
Now, gentle knight,’ said the dam- 
sel, ‘I require thee to kiss me once.’ 
—‘Nay,’ said Sir Lancelot, ‘that 
God forbid.’—‘ Well, Sir,’ said she, 
‘and thou hadst kissed me, all thy 
life days should be done; but now, 
alas! I have lost all my labour ; for 
I ordained this chapel for thy sake ; 
for I have loved thee these seven 
years; but there may no woman 
have thy love but Queen Guinevere. 
But sithen I may not rejoice thee 
alive, I had kept no more joy in this 
world than to have had thy dead 
body; and I would have balmed it 
and served it, and daily should I 
have clept thee and kissed thee, in 
despite of Queen Guinevere,’—! Ye 
say well,’ said Sir Lancelot ; ‘ Jesus 
preserve me from your subtle 
crafts !’” 


Seared. 


On the whole, we 
We take a specimen from 


Sir E. Srracuey. 

“With that he saw by him stand 
there a thirty great Knights, more 
by a yard than any man that ever 
he had seen, and all these grinned 
and gnashed at Sir Lancelot. And 
when he saw their countenance he 
dread him sore, and so put his 
shield afore him, and took his 
sword in his hand ready unto bat- 
tle; and they were all armed in 
black harness, ready with their 
shields and their swords drawn. 
And when Sir Lancelot would 
have gone throughout them, they 
scattered on every side of him and 
gave him the way; and therewith 
he waxed all bold, and entered into 
the chapel, and then he saw no 
light but a dim lamp burning, and 
then was he ware of a corpse 
covered with a cloth of silk. Thence 
Sir Lancelot stooped down and cut 
a piece away of that cloth, and then 
it fared under him as the earth had 
quaked a little; therewithal he 
And then he saw a fair 
sword girt by the dead knight, and 
that he got in his hand and hied 
him out of the chapel. Anon as ever 
he was in the chapel-yard all the 
knights spake to him with a grimly 
voico, and said, ‘ Knight Sir 
Lancelot, lay that sword from thee, 
or else thou shalt die.’.—‘ Whether 
I live or die,’ said Sir Lancelot, 
‘will no great word get it again ; 
therefore fight for it, and ye list.’ 
Then right so he past throughout 
them. And beyond the chapel-yard 
there met hima fair damsel, and 
said, ‘Sir Lancelot, leave that 
sword behind thee, or thou dia for 
it..—‘I leave it not,’ said Sir 
Lancelot, ‘ for no entreaties.’—‘ No,’ 
said she, ‘and thou didst leave 
that sword Queen Guenever should 
ye never see.'—‘ Then I were a fool, 
and I would leave this sword,’ said 
Sir Lancelot.—' Now, gentle knight,’ 
said the damsel, ‘I require thee to 
kiss me but once.’-—‘ Nay,’ said 
Sir Lancelot, ‘ that God me forbid.’ 
—‘ Well, Sir,’ said she, ‘ and thou 
haddest kissed me, thy life days had 
been done : but now, alas!’ she said, 
‘I have lost all my labour; for I 
ordained this chapel for thy sake, 
and for Sir Gawaine. And once I 
had Sir Gawaine within my power, 
and that time he fought with that 
knight that lieth there dead in 
yonder chapel, Sir Gilbert, and at 
that time he smote off the left hand 
of Sir Gilbert. And, Sir Lancelot, 
now I tell thee, I have loved thee 
this seven year, but there may no 
woman have thy love but Queen 
Guenever. But since I may not 
rejoice thee to have thy body alive, 





I had kept no more joy in this 
world than to have thy body dead. 
Then would I have valued it and 
preserved it, and so have kept it my 
life days; and daily I should have 
kissed thee, in despite of Queen 
Guenever.’—‘ Ye say well,’ said Sir 
Lancelot; ‘God preserve me from 
your subtil crafts !’” 


The difference is not very great, but what there is justifies, we 
think, the preference we have indicated. ‘Ihe omission of the 
passage marked in italics is in particular a very distinct 
loss of graphic power. [Besides this, Sir E. Strachey gives 


interesting essays on the subject of the romance, on the 
history of the text, and another on ‘ Chivalry.” William 


Caxton’s preface is printed without abridgment, and there is a 
short glossary. Mr. Conybeare, on the other hand, leaves his 
readers without any assistance whatever. ‘J. I. K.’s” little book is 
constructed on a different plan. The writer has, indeed, frequent 
recourse to Sir Thomas Malory, as he could not help doing, seeing 
that Malory gives in a shape which could hardly be improved 
the substance of the chief Arthur Romances, but he also gathers 
materials from other sources. And he alters the language of the 
original with considerable freedom, a task of no little difficulty, 
which he performs with great success. We quote the passage 
which tells how Sir Balin struck the Dolorous Stroke. Sir Balin 
is flying weaponless from King Pelles :— 

“ At last he ran into a chamber wondrously richly decked, where was 
a bed all dressed with cloth of gold, the richest that could be thought of, 
and one who lay quite still upon the bed; and by the bedside stood a 
table of pure gold, borne on four silver pillars, and on the table stood a 
marvellous spear, strangely wroug it. When Sir Balin saw the spear he 
seized it in his hand and turned upon Sir Pelles, and smote at him so 
fiercely and so sore that he dropped swooning to the ground. But at 
that dolorous and awful stroke the castle rocked and rove throughout, and 
all the walls fell crashing and breaking to the earth, and Sir Balin himself 
fell also in their midst, struck as it were to stone, and powerless to move 
a hand or foot.” 


Merlin rescues him, and tells him what he has done :— 


“Tn this castle and that chamber which thou didst defile was the blood 
of our Lord Christ! and also that most holy cup—the Sangreal—where- 
from the wine was drunk at the Last Supper of our Lord. Joseph of 
Arimathea brought it to this land when first he came here to convert 
and save it. And on that bed of gold it was himself who lay, and the 
strange spear beside him was the spear wherewith the soldier Longus 
smote our Lord, which evermore hath dripped with blood. King Pelles 
is tho nearest kin to Joseph in direct descont, therefore he held these 
holy things in trust; but now they have all gone at thy dolorous stroke, 
no man knoweth whither ; and great is the damage to this land, which 
until now has been tho happiest of all lands; for by that stroke thou 
hast slain thousands, and by the loss and parting of the Sangreal the 
safety of this realm is put in peril, and its great happiness is gone for 
evermore.”’ 

Altogether, the book is thoroughly interesting, a Primer, as the 
writer calls it, which may introduce readers to the longer works. 
Their great artistic defect is, of course, their monotony, the same 
incessant clash of spears which sometimes wearies us in Froissart ; 
and this defect is exaggerated by the necessary excision of many of 
the softer passages which would otherwise relieve it. ‘ J. E. K.” 
puts together in his one hundred and fifty pages the most striking 
and significant adventures, and achieves a variety which prevents 
them from ever being dull. 

A remarkable variety of interest, indeed, attaches to these 
romances. In the first place, it is now commonly agreed 
that Arthur, whether we locate him in Wales, in Cornwall, 
or in brittany, was a real personage, the representative 
of an age of Celtic civilization, very distantly akin to us, 
but accounted by us a national hero, with that significant 
power of assimilation which has so much to do with our great- 
ness. As such we will be content to regard him, at least until 
Mr. George Cox proves him to be a myth, representing the sunrise 
or the sunset. In the next place, though all the details of the 
story are wholly unhistorical as regards the probable age of Arthur 
himself, that is the fifth or sixth century, they give a very 
interesting and valuable picture of the manners, the morality, and 
the faith of the time in which they were actually written, which 
may be loosely put down as the two hundred years following the 
Norman Conquest. And then, thirdly and chiefly, we have the 
use which our poets have made of these legends. Arthur, it will 
be remembered, is the hero of the Fuery Queene, the representative 
of magnificence, a word very inadequate to its original, the 
eyarorpives® of Aristotle, and including in his character the 
twelve virtues of private character. It was part of the magnifi- 
cent scheme of Spenser to picture him as King (in the Fuery 
Queene he is the Prince), representing the twelve public virtues. 
Ilis part in the action is to complete the achievements of the par- 
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ticular knights, aud he accordingly appears in every book. But 
the allegory of Spencer is extraordinarily cumbrous, probably the 
worst vehicle of expression which a poet of the first order ever 
selected, and the chief interest of his great poem centres in particular 
passages. On the whole, the hero is obscured by the splendour of 
some of the subordinate personages, of the Red-Cross Knight, of 
Britomart, or of Una. [It is not necessary todo more than mention 
the fact that in the eighteenth century Sir Richard Blackmore 
made Arthur the subject of two of his unreadable epics. In our 
days he has fallen into worthier hands. Not to mention Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s beautiful Tristram and Iseult, we have Lord 
Lytton’s King Arthw, a poem which the author, we believe, 
regards as his masterpiece, but which, though it contains passages 
of great cloquence, the public has refused to estimate highly. 
The Jdylls of the King, not to speak of Mr. Tennyson’s earlier 
poems, stand by common consent on a different level. It is not 
indeed easy to find a parallel to them in literature, though some 
rescmblance may be traced in the Zveid, itself also the story of a 
national hero, and with a great moral on its face, the blessing 
which rests on that greatest of all Roman virtues, the ‘ piety ” of 
family life. But the legends of a nation have never before been 
turned to so noble a use. ‘The allegory is at once most simple and 
most complete. ‘The moral is never obtruded, never interferes 
with the interest or colouring of the story, or with the human 
personalities of the actors ; it might even escape a reader's notice ; 
once seen, its grandeur and power make an impression that cannot 
be effaced, which is not made by more pretentious and elaborate 
The King, amongst his knights 








machinery, 
“ As is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses,” 

stands one of the noblest emblems of the spiritual part of man 
that ever was devised. As “J. E. K.” says in his preface, 
‘The tale of ‘ Guinevere’ becomes the key-note to the whole, its 
meaning and its influence are foreshadowed by and made to run 
through all the rest. Everywhere the flesh is hindering and con- 
fusing the work of the spirit, powerless only to overthrow the soul 
itself, which even at the end departs but to refresh itself in the 
‘ Unknown Peace,’ and ‘ to heal it of its grievous wound.’” 

‘The Romances, indeed, need a purifying and ennobling treat- 
ment of this kind. They havea moral of their own, a moral of devo- 
tion and duty, even, as in the story of ‘‘ The Sangreal,” only to be 
found by the blameless knight, of purity ; but this moral is some- 
times obscured ; notably it is so in the case of Lancelot, whose 
magnificence of strength and courage seems sometimes fairly 
to overpower the romance-writer’s moral sense. It is evident 
that they contain much that might be turned to unworthy 
purposes. A rumour, indeed, has prevailed of late in the 
literary world that a writer who, more than other men, has 
degraded to base uses singular powers of expression, is me- 
ditating a poem on one of the Arthurian subjects. For this 
reason, and because we are sure that a worthier subject could 
hardly be found, we hope that the Jdylls of the King may 
grow in the hands of their author into a complete poem; that, in 
the words with which “ J. E. K.” concludes his preface, he ‘‘ who 
has had the power to read aright so great a dream may feel it laid 
upon him as a duty to tell the whole interpretation of it.” 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRENCIL”* 
Tue Chevalier de Chatelain is a devoted amatenr—we use the 
word in the sense a Frenchman would understand—of English 
poetry. The title-page of the volume before us describes him as 
the translator of Macheth, of Hamlet, of the Canterbury Tales, of 
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Gay's Fables, and of Evangeline. We have not the advantage of 
familiarity with his previous labours, nor do we know whether he 
has been successful in impressing his fellow-countrymen with his 
own high opinion of the English poets. We fear not. But if our 
apprehension be correct, he is deserving of that praise which one | 
should always award to unsuccessful merit. A prophet unhonoured 
in his own country should at least always be honoured out of it. | 
We turn, then, with profound respect to the volume in which the | 
Chevalier de Chatelain has done his utmost to make his fellow- | 
countrymen like Shakespeare in French. A brave man struggling | 
with adversity is a sight not only pieasing to the Gods— it is the | 
delight of ** indolent reviewers.” 

There lay before the Chevalier de Chatelain a difficult and 
perhaps a thankless task. M. Guizot and other notabilities had 
attempted the same before him; but no attempts had made our 
great dramatic poct really popular with the French. Scholars , 

* Shakespearean Gems: in aaah and English Settings. "Parl Chevalier de Chatelain. 
Londres; Guillaume Tegg. 1868. 
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read him in the original ; a few curious persons, not understanding 
English, have turned to the translations ; now and then they play 
Macbeth at the Odéon ; and for the Grand Opéra M. Gounod has 
written his Romeo et Juliette. But, to the mass of French readers, 
Shakespeare is still a sealed book. For a dozen men who know 
him in Germany, not one man knows him in France. We are 
not going to find any fault with the French because of this. After 
the original any translation falls flat; but a translation from 
English blank verse into the French Alexandrine—that is, from 
comparative freedom into extreme precision — is perhaps 
objectionable. But avy translation must be very inadequate, 
and we wonder that M. de Chatelain does not seem more 
aware of this. Thoughts, he might urge, are surely trans- 
latable. Well, thought in prose may be, but not thought 
in poetry. You may render much with tolerable accuracy, but 
then there comes something impossible to render, and that is 
probably the most characteristic bit of all. You can never trans- 
late style; and yet, as Buffon said, ‘Le style, c'est CThomme.” It is, 
therefore, we humbly aver, out of anybody’s power to produce a 
thoroughly satisfactory translation of English verse. And when 
any attempt is made, the only question to be asked about it is, 
How inadequate may this be ? 

But M. de Chatelain, though he makes no boast of success, and 
is far enough from obtruding himself upon us as tie translator of 
Shakespeare, seems most unaccountably to overlook the inadequacy 
of all such attempts—whether they be his own, or Guizot’s, or 
Emile Deschamps’. After expressing a desire, with which we find 
no fault, that his book may encourage in France a taste for English 
literature, he goes on to say, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s poetry is so indelibly 
impressed on the English mind, that all Englishmen who in early 
youth may have learnt, but have somewhat forgotten, the French 
language, will like to trace the thoughts of their favourite 
author in their foreign garb.” Why, there is nothing so 
likely to give one an absolute distaste for one's “ favourite author” 
as going through the wearisome and most depressing exercise of 
reading him in French. We once read a few pages of a popular 
English novel—Dombey, we think—in French ; but all the flavour 
had gone out of it. ‘There did not seem to be a touch of the true 
Dickens. 

Of course a novel of incident would fare better. But how 
would Shakespeare fare? Our readers shall judge for themselves, 
by extracts from the Chevalier de Chatelain’s book. For our- 
selves, in taking up the volume, our expectations were moderate, 
and in putting it down they had been fairly fulfilled. For 
M. de Chatelain is for the most part a careful and studious 
translator, with a regard for what is graceful and what 
is appropriate. Only it must always be remembered—and our 
readers will excuse our ‘“ pegging away” at the subject with the 
persistency, we humbly hope, of Captain Sherard Osborn at 
Birkenhead—that the genius of « language is adapted to and has 
been gradually formed by the genius of the people who speak it ; 
and that to translate the vigour and the richness of Shakespeare 
into French, would be even a more hopeless task than to turn into 
English the eloquence of Masillon, or the subtle thought of Balzac, 
or the epigram of Edmond About. 

Let us turn to ‘Henry the Fourth”—after the battle of 
Shrewsbury ; the moment in which Prince Henry, having slain 
Hotspur, beholds what he believes to be the dead body of 
Falstaff :— 

* Prinve-—Embowelled will I seo thee by and by: 

Till then in blood by noble Percy lic. [ eit. 

“ Falstaff (rising slowly).—Ebowolled !—if thou cmbowel me to-day, 
I'll give you leave to powder me and eat me too to-morrow.” 

It is thus rendered in French :— 
“O mon noble Percy! dans ta gloire demeoure, 
Pour te voir embaumer je viendrai tout i l'heure. [ L/ sort. 


“ Palstafj (se levant).—Embaumé! . . . Les entrailles videos! . . . 
si vous me les videz aujourd'hui, je vous donne la permission de we 
saupoudrer de sel et de me manger ainsi demain.” 


First of all there is a mistake as to the person, and then, it 
will be seen, we get no hint of anybody being embowelled until 
the fat knight himself, with a promptness of thought with which 
Shakespeare does not in the present instance endow him, remembers 


| —or seems to do—that he must be **embowelled” before he can 


be ‘‘embalmed.” ** Embaumé” is the only word put into the 
mouth of Prince Henry by the Chevalier de Chatelain; to which 
Jack Falstaff adds, ‘les entrailles videos.” A very few lines 
earlier, just at the death of Hotspur, a fine point is missed. We 
do not blame M. de Chatelain for missing it, but we do insist 


| upon the inadequacy of translation. 
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“ Hotspur.— O, I could prophesy, 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue. No, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for [ Dies. 
“ Prince.—For worms, brave Percy. Fare thee well, great heart !— 
Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk !” 





Aubition, is a web, woven, it may be, painfully, but how soon 
useless !—‘‘ shrunk ” now, and to no purpose : astuff that has worn 
badly. ‘The three lines now to be quoted are given as equivalent 
to Shakespeare's two, from the discourse of the Prince. 

“ Le Prince,—Les vers! .....- grand cour! ame guerriére! 

Adieu, brave Perey! ...... Funeste ambition, 
Voila ton dernier mot, tu n’es qu'illusion !” 
The epithet, so intensely Shakespearian, applied to ‘‘ ambition ” is 
altogether lost, and with it of course all the suggestion that 
epithet conveys. “ 

Turning to Hamlet, we find that M. de Chatelain has been brave 
indeed ; for in what is merely a book of selections he has given 
one passage of extreme difficulty, containing more than one 
phrase as untranslateable as that in the Prometheus which some 
people render by ‘the myriad smile of ocean,” — we 
mean Hamlet’s address to the Ghost, beginning, ‘“‘ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!” By transposing the words 
** Hamlet, king, father, royal Dane,” the sense of gradation is 
lost; and when M. de Chatelain gets as far as ‘*‘ Revisit’st thus 
the glimpses of the moon,” the ¢ranslation may really be said to end. 
What can he possibly do with ‘‘ thoughts beyond the reaches of 
our souls We wonder much that they did not ‘shake his dis- 
position "—to translate Hamiet. Butthe whole passage, when one 
wants to turn it into French, resembles the piece of music which 
was so exceedingly dificult that Dr. Johnson, who had heard 
its difficulty blundered through, heartily wished it had been 
impossible, 

The translation of a portion of Romeo and Juliet is the work of 
M. Emile Deschamps, and it bears the mark of a graceful hand. 
The Chevalier de Chatelain, who is responsible for all the rest of 
the book, is to be complimented upon his devotion and arduous 
labour. We would gladly add to this our congratulations on his 
success, but he has placed it out of our power to do so. Neverthe- 
less we should be happy to meet him again. Might he not try his 
hand at the rendering of some English lyrics ? 


” 


MR. BENNETT'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO BUNYAN.* 
As a series of typical heads embodying the abstract ideas of 
Bunyan’s story, and adding form and feature to the life which had 
been given already, these illustrations are perfect. ‘To say that 
they increase our respect for the late C. H. Bennett's power would 
most inadequately describe the new light in which they place him. 
It often happens that when a man who has had a number of 
small successes attempts anything great, the only result is to re- 
mind us unfavourably of the qualities which first earned our 
approval. We might have feared some such collapse as this when 
the artful designer of the “‘ Shadows” ventured to grapple with 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, The very cleverness which told so well 
in those drawings might be expected to supplant the carnest feeling 
and finer purpose needed for the greater venture. Unless aman can 
enter into the spirit with which Bunyan wrote, and can realize as 
Bunyan did the living shapes and faces, with their names and 
characters engraved upon them, he cannot hope to earn more than 
temporary praise. Mr. Bennett’s work will be more lasting. But 
we cannot accept it as a complete pictorial version of the Pi/yrimn’s 
Progress. 1t seems to us that this is excluded by the course which 
the artist proposed to himself, and by which he has gained Mr. 
Kingsley’s not very discriminating applause. By abstaining from all 
pictures of scenery and action, and by confining himself to por- 
traiture, Mr. Bennett has lost sight of the elements which make 
the book not only admired, but read, and which turn cardinal 
virtues and deadly sins into actually existing beings. Mr. 
Bennett’s heads generally answer to the characters, and 
are admirable studies. But Bunyan’s persons are not studies at 
all, they are men and women. It is almost an accident that they 
possess such very definite names, and that their names so strangely 
express their individuality. Yet their object is not to show what 
they are, but to do some specified work. They are doing it 
throughout the story, and we rather complain of Mr. Bennett 
for leaving out this feature. But Mr. Kingsley’s apology 
for the omission is even worse than the omission itself. 
We think the premiss from which he starts a mistaken one. 
‘*No illustration,” he says, ‘‘ can be considered true which 
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does not project on paper the very image which was pro- 


jected upon the author's brain.” As, therefore, Bunyan had 
only the Midland Counties in his mind’s eye, as he had never seen 
mountains, or demons, or anything beyond sober Bedford trades- 
men, ‘and was much too honest a man to indulge his fancy with- 
out warrant of fact” as even the three shining ones who met 
Christian at the foot of the cross were only three poor women 
who sat at a door iv the sun and talked with Bunyan, ideal draw- 
ings are wholly out of place. The Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
for instance, is not described ‘‘ objectively for the sake of the grand 
and terrible, but subjectively for the sake of the man who passes 
through it ;” aud, therefore, Bunyan ‘“ names merely, and that 
without an epithet, all its satyrs and hobgoblins, snares, gins, and 
pitfalls.” The consequence of this theory is that instead of 
depicting the “‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death,” Mr. Bennett has 
given us merely a queer shape with straggling arms coming out of 
a heart, and whispering at the ear of a man in armour. If this 
image was ever projected on Bunyan’s brain he must at least have 
seen one sight which the Midland Counties could not boast. It 
is true, the image is subjective rather than objective. But this 
does not mend matters. If we might discuss such a point with 
the author of /hvethon, weshould say that the artist must work by 
means of the objective, and leave the subjective to take care of 
itself. ‘The author, on the other hand, cannot help letting the 
subjective predominate. No verbal description of satyrs and 
hobgoblins can give the same effect as the terror they 
produced in Christian. But as that terror is a state of the 
mind, and a picture can only represent an outward show, the best 
it can do is to give us the cause of terror. And this distinction 
makes Mr. Kingsley’s mistake more evident. ‘Ihe author and the 
artist are two men seeking the same end by different means. So 
long as they attain that end, it does not matter from what point 
they start, or how far they agree on the journey. Both are judged 
by the effect they actually produce, not by that which they may 
be supposed to have intended to produce. Mr. Kingsley assumes 
that Bunyan thought in pictures, that these pictures were such as 
he always saw around him, that anything which he did not see 
was vague and anmeaning to him, and that he must not have 
credit for more than the scantiest variations on a bare and 
meagre original. If this be so, it is the more surprising 
that the effect produced on the world should have been so 
very different. There are few that have not believed in the 
reality of Apollyon and the fiends of the pit, of the lions and the 
archers, of Giant Despair and the Slough of Despond, of the En- 
chanted Ground and the Delectable Mountains. ‘This belief does not 
proceed from any detailed description, from any attempt at “* word- 
painting,” by which the idea that we all form would be clouded, 
instead of being rendered more vivid. Nor is it shaken by the 
natural inference that the author of the story did not catch all 
the details suggested by his curt, matter-of-fact recital. 

But we must not allow our differences with Mr. Kingsley to divert 
us from considering Mr. Bennett’s pictures. ‘The first point that 
strikes the least observing eye is that the artist has formed 
his style on that of Hans Holbein. Some of the heads seem to 
have been taken directly from old German engravings. Others 
preserve the spirit of those masters without suggesting an actual 
likeness. ‘he finest heads are still more truly original. We are 
inclined to give the palm to the portrait of Discretion, the “ grave 
and beautiful damsel” who was called out by Watchful the Porter 
to receive Christian at the gate of the palace. When we have said 
that her face fully auswers to that description, we have done all 
that is necessary. Such a word-painter as Mr. Kingsley might 
enlarge on the grand curve of the outline of her face, her deep 
earnest eyes, the silent eloquence of her lips, her rapt attention 
looking like repose. But all those expressions would not teach 
Mr. Bennett to project a more striking image on paper, nor would 
they show why Prudence just falls short of Discretion, but is 
worthy to be named with her. Indeed some of Prudence’s features 
are better, especially the chin and neck, In his better class of 
male faces Mr. Bennett is rather too German. His Evangelist is 
almost of the modern school. Christian and Faithful are more 
distinctive. Help and Greatheart are too much alike, and this 
near agreement in many of the types is not wholly satisfactory. 
Sometimes it is suggestive, as where Experience and Hypocrisy, 
Knowledge and Legality appear to have been taken from the same 
faces, and to have been but slightly varied. Yet though Bunyan 
did not always alter his types, putting in two kinds of mistrust, 
and following up Timorous by Mr. Fearing, at least there was a 
change in circumstances. ‘The artist has not the same chances. 
We are apt to accuse him of poverty of invention when the author 
earns the praise of skilful gradation. However, though Mr. 
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Bennett does repeat himself, he is rich in variety. What will 
impress the world at large most favourably is his stock of 
unpleasant faces. In these his strength comes out fully and 
palpably, although it occasionally leads him into caricature, and 
though the result is of a lower order than the one which culmi- 
nates in Discretion and Prudence. The pigheaded face of Obstinate, 
and thelittle half-closed pig’seyes of Self-Conceit ; the foolish wonder 
of Pliable, the strait-laced, stiffnecked stare of Formalist, the blear- 
eyed cynicism of Mistrust ; the firm, heavily cut nose and brow of 
Pride; the simpering leer of Shame ; the old Adam, a cross between 
an agricultural labourer of the worst type and a Fenian, my Lord 
‘Timeserver uttering his toothless flatteries, Worldly Glory, with 
the exact look of an old German general, and Vain Confidence, 
bearing the same resemblance to an Italian leader of mercenaries, 
are the most dramatic features of the series. ‘To some extent we 
have all these gradations in miniature when we look at the 
picture of the jury. The art displayed there is not so high, but 
we might almost pick out cach particular juryman by his expres- 
sion, and assign to each mouth the saying that came out of it. 
Lord Hategood, the judge, is a shade too temperate in his 
atrocity. But for that, his beetle brows, the curve in the corner 
of his mouth, the seams in his face curling round like a wave and 
cresting in his double chin, would be in keeping with the set glare 
of his eyes. The allegorical viguettes of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” come 
under the censure we have already expressed. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Bennett should shrink from reproducing the most 
characteristic parts of the book, while he shows us what he can 
do with those which have seemed secondary. Yet in the same 
way he disappoints us most with the figures to which we look 
with the greatest curiosity. There may be doubts how Worldly 
Wiseman should be drawn. Mr. Bennett has not solved them by 
giving us a face which seems the exact portrait of the late 
Cardinal. We do not know whether this likeness was an inten- 
tional caricature, or whether the characters of the Cardinal and 
his worldly namesake were thought to coincide. But in any 
point of view the resemblance is curious. The juxtaposition was 
probably tempting. 


GREATER BRITAIN.* 
“Tr two small islands,” writes Mr. Dilke, ‘* are by courtesy styled 
‘Great,’ America, Australia, India must form a Greater Britain.” 
These words not only justify the author’s title, but explain the 
extent and purpose of his work. It is passing hard to write a book 
of travels which shall be fresh and readable about countries with 
which every one is more or less familiar, but Mr. Dilke has done 
this, and something better. [Lis volumes have the advantage of a 
manly style and of a distinct aim. He describes with picturesque 
felicity, and often with considerable humour, the objects that he 
sees, and at the same time discusses with great ability a number of 
subjects, political, social, religious, which are likely to affect the 
future destiny of the English family. The book is, therefore, 
eminently suggestive. It is as full of thoughts as of facts, and if 
the views expressed in it are sometimes extreme, it will be found 
that from the author’s standing-point they are reasonable enough. 

An Englishman is not unwilling to be told of the greatness of 
his race, and of the rapidity with which men of his blood are sub- 
duing and replenishing the earth. ‘The inhabitants of these 
small islands are the greatest colonists the world ever saw. It nay 
be almost4said that wherever we settle we succeed, that whatever 
we attempt we accomplish, and the English-speaking race already 
owns an empire “five times as great as that of Darius, and four 
and a half times as large as the Roman Empire at its greatest 
extent.” ‘The extensions of the United States alone,” says Mr. 
Dilke, ‘are equal to all those of Russia. Chili, La Plata, and 
Peru must eventually become English ; the Red Indian race that 
now occupies those countries cannot stand against our colonists ; 
and the future of the tablelands of Africa and that of Japan and 
of China is as clear. Kven in the tropical plains the negroes 
alone seem able to withstand us. No possible series of events can 
prevent the English race itself in 1970 numbering 3V0 millions of 
beings—of one national character and of one tongue. Italy, Spain, 
France, Russia become pigmies by the side of such a people.” 

The disappearance of the feebler races, however much to be 
deplored, is apparently inevitable. Railways, cities, and com- 
merce drive the Red Indian from his hunting-fields and the Maori 
from his pah. While we write news arrives that every available 
soldier in the Atlantic States has been sent to the West to engage in 
Indian fighting, and in New Zealand the war between natives and 
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colonists still drags its slow length along. ‘The Maories, a noble 
race, acknowledge that they have no chance of resisting the pro- 
gress of the Pakcha. Strange as it seems, every native product 
fails before the importations of the colonists. ‘The English fly, 
“the best possible fly of the whole world,” drives out the Maori 
fly ; the English flea thrives wonderfully, English pheasants swarm 
in every jungle, English cereals and grasses supersede the native 
growths. “Can you stay the surf which beats on Wanganui 
shore ?” say the Maories of our progress ; and of themselves, “We 
are gone like the moa.” It must be remembered, however, that 
the Maories were dying out before an Englishman settled on their 
shores, and Mr. Dilke remarks that the universal unchastity of the 
unmarried women, Christian as well as heathen, ‘‘ would be sufli- 
cient to destroy a race of gods.” He believes, and we believe it 
too, that since the original annexation of the isles we have done the 
Maories no serious wrong. 

The progress of the English people is not without its drawbacks. 
It is more than possible that in the process of acclimatization the 
original type of the race may be lost. Mr. Dilke remarks that 
American settlers acquire after a length of time the features of 
Red Indians ; that the children of Irish parents, born in America, 
are physically not Irish, but Americans ; and that already there is 
a change of type also in South Australia, where the men somewhat 
resemble the Pitcairn Islanders, while the women are all alike,— 
small, pretty, and bright, but with a burnt-up look. It would 
seem that in California alone, a comparatively temperate climate, 
the English retain the Old-World type. ‘ At a San Franciscan 
ball you see English faces, not American. Even the lean Western 
men and hungry Yankees become plump and rosy in this temple 
of the winds.” 

In the United States the change of character is perhaps more 
striking than that of features, and the evil effects of hotel life in the 
large cities are noted by most travellers. ‘lo this cause may pro- 
bably be attributed in some measure the aversion of American 
wives to becomemothers, as well as the forwardness and independence 
of American children. ‘The only one of the common charges,” 
says Mr. Dilke, ‘‘ brought against America in English society and 
in English books and papers that is thoroughly true, is the state- 
ment that American children as a rule are forward, ill-mannered, 
and immoral. An American can scarcely be found who does not 
admit and deplore the facts. With the self-exposing honesty that 
is a characteristic of their nation, American gentlemen will talk 
by the hour of the terrible profligacy of the young New Yorkers. 
Boys, they tell you, who in England would he safe in lower school 
at Eton or in well-managed houses, in New York or New Orleans 
are deep gamesters and God-defying rowdies.” 

Doubtless, the neglect of early discipline thus evinced is owing 
also in large measure to the physical feebleness of women in the 
States. There can be no judicious control in the family where 
there is a lack of vital energy, and unruly children are generally 
the offspring of fragile, dyspeptic mothers. In this country it is 
often said, and with truth, that at our public schools and Univer- 
sities we make a business of our sport, and that men are tempted 
to care more for the honour of being tirstrate cricketers or rowers 
than for academical distinctions. Physical development is assuredly 
not the end of education, but it is an essential part of it, and, 
on the whole, we prefer the excess of England to the almost total 
abstinence of America. If, by the way, University life in the new 
country differs in one respect widely from our own, it occasionally 
resembles it in the conservative character of its institutions. 
At Harvard, according to Mr. Dilke, academic abuses flourish 
as luxuriantly as on English soil, and ancient customs, some of 
which would be more honoured in the breach than the observance, 
are still reverently maintained. Michigan, on the contrary, is 
‘* probably the most democratic school in the whole world,” and 
among other wants, or what we in England must regard as wants, 
is the absence of competition. ‘The Government of the University 
by men who are neither members nor professors is but one point 
among many in which Michigan strikingly differs from the elder 
universities. ‘The University course designed for those who have 
already taken the bachelor’s degree ‘‘ ranges over philology, philo- 
sophy, art, and science ; there is a branch of ‘ criticism,’ one of 
arts of design, one of ‘ fine arts.’ Astronomy, ethics, and Oriental 
languages are all embraced ina scheme brought into working order 
within ten years of the time when Michigan was a wilderness, and 
the college yard an Indian hunting-ground.” In one respect, 
however, Michigan is less advanced or revolutionary than the State 
University of Kansas, which not only admits women to classes, but 
also to professorships. The difference between these Western seats 
of learning and the University of Sydney struck the traveller 
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reverence shown by the latter for old formulas and titles. | 
‘Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Senate, Syndicates, aud even 
Proctors, all are here in the antipodes. Registrar, professors, 
‘seniors,’ fees, fines, and ‘ petitions with the University seal 
attached’; ‘Board of Classical Studies,’—the whole corporation 
sits in borrowed plumage; the very names of the colleges are 
being imitated.” ‘There is something not wholly to be condemned 
in this love of ancient usages, and of precedents borrowed from 
the old country. In the establishment of a Colonial University, 
while utility is the prime consideration, a place, at least in these 
minor matters, may surely be allowed to sentiment. We know 
how frequently and curiously this conservative feeling is exhibited 
in the United States, but in our own colonies it is of course far 
more strongly marked. ‘Take, as an instance, this laconic descrip- 
tion of a New Zealand settlement :—*‘ Christ Church—Episco- 
palian—dignified—the first settlement in the province, and still the 
capital, affects to despise Hokitika, already more wealthy and more 
populous. Christchurch imports English rooks to caw in the 
elm trees of her cathedral close; Hokitika imports men. Christ- 
church bas not fallen away from her traditions ; every street is 
named from an English bishopric, and the society is that of an 

“nglish country town.” All importations from England, bad as well 
as good, are keenly appreciated by the colonists. In the digger 
localities the hotels are in reality gin palaces. At the Buller, 
where drinking and digging form the sole occupations, the rough, 
hard-working community retains a feeling for what is beautiful, 
and above all, for what is English. In proof whereof Mr. Dilke 
records that in his voyage down the coast from Nelson the cabin 
was full of cut flowers for bouquets, of which the diggers are 
extremely fond. ‘The fact,” he adds, ‘‘ was pretty enough : the 
store set upon a single rose—‘an English rosebud ’—culled from a 
plant that had been brought from the old country in a clipper 
ship, was still more touching.” But to return once more to 
America. 

Mr. Dilke visited the Mormon settlement in company with 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and his graphic account of Utah may be 
advantageously compared with that of his companion. His first 
experience of life in this strange settlement was significant 
enough :—“ After an agreeable chat with the ladies, I went to 
my room, which I afterwards found to be that of the eldest son, a 
youth of sixteen years. In one corner stood two Ballard rifles and 
two revolvers, and a Militia uniform hung from pegs upon the 
wall. When I lay down with my hands underneath the pillow,— 
an attitude instinctively adopted to escape the sand-flies,—I 
touched something cold. I felt it—a full-sized Colt, and capped.” 
Strange as this may sound to us, it is not strange in a land where 
ladies occasionally imitate their lords in the use of deadly weapons. 
Mr. Dilke considers that Brigham Young is undoubtedly sincere, 
but that his revelations are rather those of a political philosopher 
than of a prophet. That he possesses sagacity and practical 
wisdom is evident from his government of the Mormons, and the 
secret of his success may be gathered from his remark that ‘‘ the 
highest inspiration is good sense—the knowing what to do and 
how to do it.” An amusing chapter is devoted to Western editors, 
one of whom inquired of the English traveller, ‘‘ How might you 
have left literatooral pursoots? How air Tennyson and ‘Thomas 
S. Carlyle? Guess them ther men ken sling ink, they ken.” Few 
American editors, it seems, are native-born, but this was 
a genuine New Englander. Mr. Dilke observes that their 
hardships are great and their payment small and slow. “ It 
consists often of little but the satisfaction which it is to the 
editor's vanity to be ‘liquored’ by the best man of the place, 
treated to an occasional chat with the governor of the territory, to 
a chair in the overland mail office whenever he comes near the bar, 
and to a pistol-shot once or twice in a month.” Nothing is more 
remarkable than the fact that the most persistent opposition to 
Mormonism is carried on in the Mormon city, where the Vidette 
is suffered to wage weekly war against the Saints, and this ina 
style which the New York Herald would find it impossible to 
emulate. Probably before long they will be forced to encounter 
or escape from a more dangerous enemy. ‘‘ The Pacific Railroad,” 
says Mr. Dilke, ‘is not merely meant to be the shortest line from 
New York to San Francisco, but it is meant to put down 
Mormonism.” 

His description of San Francisco,—a delightful place for all 
living creatures except dogs, which are muzzled throughout the 
year,-—is the best that we have met with. California is the most 
English of the States, and of the religious communities the Epis- 
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the oustnel, wnt give the tone, political and moral, to the 
Pacific shore.” Yet the Chinese number one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, and there, as in Australia, create a problem which the white 
settlers find it difficult to solve. The Chinese are dirty and in 
many ways unpleasant to other immigrants, who never fail by word 
or blow to remind them of their inferiority. Nevertheless, though 
denied civil rights in California, and roughly ill-used in V ictoria, 
they continue to increase. Itis atten that a colonist has a word ri 
say in their favour, yet, doubtless, the ill-character they bear jg 
exaggerated by prejudice. At Geelong, Mr. Dilke was informed 
on official authority that there is less crime among the Chinese 
than among any equal number of English in the colony. 

We are unable to accompany Mr, Dilke as he follows England 
round the world. Vigour of thought and shrewdness of obserya- 
tion are obvious throughout. Ile has the rare art of describing 
what he sees in brief incisive words, he can tell a story admirably, 
he has accumulated a large store of facts and applies them with 
singular felicity ; he has strong opinions as a social and political 
economist, and expresses them with energy and clearness, 
Greater Britain has therefore a double merit. It is an entertain- 
ing and spirited record of travel in lands which have a fascinating 
interest for Englishmen, and it discusses a number of questions 
which are of the highest moment with regard to the future of our 
race. Very difficult some of these questions are, and Mr. Dilke is 
sometimes apt to iguore their difficulty by an epigrammatic asser- 
tion. Few readers will agree with all his arguments on the 
broad topics suggested in these pages, but all readers will fee! 
that they are in the presence of a writer whose distinct purpose, 
breadth of culture, and liberality of thought entitle him to atten- 
tion and command respect. It is seldom that we meet witha 
work so able and —— as Greater Britain. 
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Lnid. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. (Moxon.) 
—In respect at least of size and general magnificence of aspect, 
this is the Prince of the Christmas Books. Much as woe 
admire M. Doré’s genius, we do not think that the work before us 
is a favourable specimen of his powers. The figures havo little 
vigour or loveliness, and hardly seem to have life, except indeed in the 
scene of the ‘‘ Flight of the Boon Companions of Earl Limour,” which 
is animated enough, but scarcely intelligible, looking more like the 
fall of banished angels than even the wildest rush of ordinary 
men. The person of Enid is always ungracefully rendered. And 
even to the most uncritical eyes there is an evident want of care in 
the details ; it would not bo easy to find anything more hideous than 
the group of horses in “Enid and Geraint in the Meadow.” At the 
same time, there are great beauties in the book. The shadowy glades of 
a wood, the battlemented heights of a castle with the sunshine upon 
them, are among the subjects which M. Doré treats with great skill and 
imaginative power. Whether he is a sufticient interpreter of Mr. 
Tennyson's poetry is another question. 

Lhe Women of the Old Testament. (Seeley.)\—This modest volume 
pleases us as much as anything that we have seon among the books of 
Its chief attraction, of course, is in the twelve photographs 
from the works of great masters with which it is illustrated. These are 
without exception admirably executed. Possibly the very 
of all serves as the frontispiece, a reproduction of Paul Delaroche’s 
“Finding of Moses,” which has exquisite softness and delicacy. 
The relief which it affords to eyes dazzled by tho brilliant print- 
ing in oils which mects one on every side is inexpressible. Nor 
are the others unworthy of this specimen. ‘‘ Jephthah’s Daughter on 
the Mountain ” and “ Jacob’s Two Wives” are especially good. As tothe 
designs, the only really weak one, we are sorry to say, is the only English 
work among thom, Northcote’s “ Jacl and Sisera.” The letter-press 
consists of between thirty and forty passages of poetry and prose, both 
explanatory and didactic, which have been selected with generally sound 
judgmont. 

The same publishers give us another book furnished with photo- 
graphic illustrations, Painting in France after the Decline of Classicism, 
by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
frontispiece, Aubert’s “Flower.” Perhaps the other illustrations, 
though good, are hardly as equal in point of quality as in the book pre- 
viously noticed. We speak of the execution of the photographs, not of 
the merits of the designs, which, of course, do not challenge the com- 
parison. They are intended to serve as specimens of modern French 
art; as such, and often, indeed, for their own sake, they are exceedingly 
interesting. Mr. Hamerton is thoroughly at home in his subject, and 
his criticism is acute, and certainly not enfeebled by any foolish parti- 
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copalians are the most flourishing. In San Francisco, the English, 


British and American, “ have distanced the Irish, beaten down the 
Chinese by force, and are destined to physically preponderate in 


ality for his own countrymen. He must excuse us if we have not now 
the opportunity to do justico to the very considerable literary merit of 
what he writes. 
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"Gene of English Art. With Illustrative Texts by F. T. Palgrave. 
(Routledge.)—This volume commends itself by the admirable decoration 
of the binding. Within it contains twenty-four pictures, being copies 
of well-known works of English painters of this century, printed in oil 
from wood blocks. It is quite superfluous to say anything on such works 
asTurner’s “Landing of William of Orange” and Mulready’s “Choosing the 
Wedding Gown.” And, indeed, all tho twenty-four are old favourites, 
representing every school of recent English art, and each doubtless has 
many admirers. All that needs to be said is that the copies seem well 
executed. The mechanical processes of printing in oil need, however, 
muchimprovement. The results at present are, for the most part, very 
ernde, and in more ways than one unpleasing. Mr. Palgrave must 
pardon our postponing him to so trifling a mattei. His “ Illustrative 
Texts” are of course very different from the ordinary letter-press of 
illustrated books ; and, indeed, deserve more attention and time than we 
can give them. We will mention only their most obvious merit, that 
they are eminently untechnical and readable. 

The Nobility of Life. Edited by L. Valentine. (Warne.)—Twenty- 
four graces and virtues of human character are illustrated by drawings, 
coloured and otherwise, and by passages in prose and verse selected from 
well-known authors. The book has a very conventional look, both 
within and without, but is not without prettiness. The coloured illus- 
trations are mostly of the sort of which we are now somewhat wearied ; 
“original pictures ” they are called, but they are mostly original only 
in the sense of not being copies. A father taking leave of an elegantly 
dressed bride represents “ Affection ;’ Henry V. on a splendidly accoutred 
horse at Agincourt represents ‘* Manhood,” &e. The page borders are 
graceful, but wanting in variety, and the vignottes mostly very pleasing. 
The selection of passages seems judicious. Altogether, the book is 
admirably suited to lie on the table of the show drawing-room in a young 
ladies’ school. 

The Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea, by Benson J. Lossing 
(Virtue), will be remembered as having appeared about eight years ago 
in the Art Journal. The handsome volume before us has been revised 
by the author, whose preface bears the date of 1866. Tho illustrations, 
which are very numerous, are not of an ambitious kind, nor are they 
executed with any very claborate finish, but they serve their purpose of 
assisting the description very well. The book itself seems well written. 
As Mr. Lossing says, “the Hudson is by far the most interesting river 
in America.” His book is a good guide to its history, as well as to its 
scenery. 

A Month in the Midlands. By G. Bower. (Hotten.)—This is astory 
pictorially told of fox-hunting and love, ending as orthodox stories should, 
with marriage at least imminent. Hunting sketches remind us inevitably 
of a pencil which had an almost singular power over the humorous, the 
pathetic, and the beautiful. But a generation cannot expect to see more 
than one John Leech. Miss Bower does not give us, indeed does not 
aim at giving us much fun. Ter sketches are generally serious. 
Her hunters know their business, and incur no more ridicule than that 
which must fall on a man who is within an ace of breaking his neck, 
She is, perhaps, less successful with the women than the men, and cer- 
tainly has not Leech’s art of making an exquisite face with half-a-dozen 
strokes. But her drawing has much spirit. The figure of Dick, who 
loses his character among the ladies by going to sleep in the drawing- 
room, strikes us as particularly good. 

Pictures from Nature. By Mary Howitt. (Routledge.)—The writer 
discourses very pleasantly, as indeed we should expect her to do, on the 
sights and sounds of the various months. This part of the book is as 
good as it can be; Mary Howitt has, from of old, a power which can 
really make pictwres. But for the pictures, properly so called, we can- 
not say much. It is in vain that we are told in the title-page that they 
are “ beautifully printed in colours.” They please neither in colouring 
nor in design. Let any one look at the picture of threshing (October), 
with the wheat of exactly the same hue (a very deep orange) with the 
barn roof. And how can a picture of the Mansion House in a shower be 
called “ A Picture from Nature " ? 

The Language of Flowers. By Robert Tyas, M.A. (Routledge.)— 
The title does not prepossess one; some of the silliest books that human 
fatuity has constructed have borne it. Mr. Tyas’s volume must not be 
confounded with such rubbish. He talks very pleasantly about the 
literary and botanical aspects of his subject, and writes a book which is 
well worth having. 

The most splendid and, at the same time, the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children that we have seen is /tidicula 
Rediviva, by J. E. Rogers. (Macmillan.)—Twelve nursery rhymes: 
legends of ‘Miss Muffet,” “The Little Man with the Little Gun,” 
“Little Jack Horner,” &c., are illustrated by drawings which seem to us 
of quite unusual value. The colouring is brilliant without being in the 
least glaring or inbarmonious, the drawing full of quaint humour, and 

full of the little touches which repay examination. The attempt to give 
any sort of idea of a work of this kind with pen and ink is almost hope- 
less ; nor is it easy to indicate a preference. But let any one look at the 
Picture of old Boniface, of whom we are told that “ he loved good cheer, 
And drank his glass of Burton; And when the nights grew sultry hot, 
He slept without his shirt on.” Old Boniface reclines in bed with bare 


shoulders visible, suggestive of his condition; he has pipe in one band, , one of the books which we should heartily recommend to them. 
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| and hooped pot in the other. The thermometer is seen standing at 90 
| degrees ; through the window the moon is visible in a cloudless sky. 
Everything in the room is of the highest mediwval art. A valet in red 
and blue carries away the clothes. And in quaint contrast by the bed- 
side is a cask with Bass’s trade-mark. Or, again, if he wants a really 
good landscape, let him turn to the rhyme of “ Little Miss Lily,” with 
| its glimmering shine on the river, the streaks of dawn or sunset in the 
| sky, behind the fine range of architectural outlino. Tho book is a real 
work of art. 

Very different from this, but very good of its kind, is Little Rosy's 
| Voyage round the World, (Seeley). The text is taken from the French 
| of P. J. Stahl, the illustrations are by Lorenz Frélich. These are drawn 
| with great freedom and power, and are full of the most genuine fun, not 
broadly comic, indeed, as English renderings of such things are wont to 
be, but with delicate suggestions of humour, and withal perfectly true in 
attitude and expression to the child-life which they represent. The tale 
is of the adventures of three children, who go on a voyage down the 
stream which flows by their garden, and make marvellous discoveries, 
culminating in Robinson Crusoe’s Island. Perpetual amusement is 
afforded by the collision of their fancies with the more practical 
genius of Peter, the gardener’s boy, whom they take with them. And 
it ends with a very good little moral which, it is to be hoped, will prevent 
the adventure being too dangerously seductive. 

Young people may bo assisted in their lessons by Pictures in English 
History. (Routledge.)—These pictures are ninety-three in number, 
and carry the young student from the Druids down to the Volunteer 
Review in Hyde Park. They seem to be carefully executed, with an 
attention to truth not always found in works of the kind. The ancient 
Briton, for instance, is a very real-looking savago ; the grenadier at the 
battle of Culloden wears the strange cap shaped like a mitre. The 
frontispiece, representing, we suppose, the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, is not a favourable introduction to the book. 

The World at Home. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. (Nelson.)—This 
is written in a style that is, we think, too studiously infantile. Nor is 
it always exactly correct. It is not true, for instance, that tobacco will 
not grow except in a hot country. It might be grown in Ireland, were 
it not for the Excise. And it is grown, we believe, to a very great 
extent in Germany. Again, the shark cannot swallow a man in a 
minute, though he might bite off his leg in very much less time. But 
there is a great deal of interesting reading in tho book, which has a 
particularly attractive exterior. 

Cats and Dogs. By Mrs. Hugh Miller. (Nelson.)—This book is one of 
the best of its kind that we have seen. It gives an account of those 
two great families of animals of which the cat and the dog aro the best 
known representatives. In connection with the cat, we have descrip- 
tions of the habits, &c., of the lion, the tiger, the leopard, &c. The dog 
has fewer near relations, but then he is more important in himself, and 
requires a more detailed notice. All this is given in the form of conver- 
sations between a mother and her children, a common but not an easy 
method of writing, which is here managed with unusual skill. The 
scientific part of the descriptions, without being in the least technical, 
seems accurate and complete, and there is plenty of relief in anecdotes, 
descriptions of life and scenery by which the habits of animals may be 
illustrated. We may specify as particularly interesting the account of 
the Esquimaux and their dogs. The illustrations are spirited, the little 
medallions on the cover particularly so. 

Queer Discourses on Queer Proverbs. By Old Merry. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. )—This little book is sufficiently sensible, and not unamusing. 
“Old Merry” is a kindly person, who preaches sermons, which his 
audience, having always in their hands the remedy of shutting up the book, 
may listen to with pleasure, and which are at all events free from cant. 
They are scarcely improved by the illustrations, one of which, “ The 
Sore Toe,” seems a strange misreading of the text. ‘Old Merry” also 
puts together the year’s numbers of the magazine which goes by his 
name, and follows the usual fashion in calling it “ Old Merry’s Annual.” 
Peter Parley’s Annual, on the other hand, is properly so called. We 
had a notion that “ Peter Parley ” was dead. That circumstance, how- 
ever, does not, it would seem, prevent him from putting together a very 
readable book for boys and girls. We have a vivid recollection of 
certain books bearing the name (in yellow covers, we think) that were 
dear to our childhood. We are unhappily not so capable of criticizing 
them as we were more than a quarter of a century ago, but to such powers 
as are left us this book commends itself. 

We have before us a new edition of the Girls’ Own Book, by L. M. 
Child, without any publisher’s name. It has been enlarged and reno- 
vated, and contains the latest inventions down to croquet. We think 
that, girls’ book as it is, it ought to have more about games that are also 
exercise. Apart from this consideration, it seems complete. 

Wild Life under the Equator. By Paul du Chaillu. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—In this volume M. du Chaillu addresses himself to the young. 
He selects choice bits of description of scenery, life, and manners from 
his experiences of African travel, and will succeed, we should imagine, 
in suiting the taste of his readers. Certainly the young people nowa- 
days have a great deal of trouble taken for them, and are provided with 





plenty of good things, as well as with great masses of rubbish. This is 
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The Child's Picture-Book of Wild Animals. (Routledgo.) )—The pictures | 
here are not all equally good. The lion, for instance, has not enough of | 
the wild-beast look, is too much like an enormous poodle, without that 


sinewy appearance about the loins which characterizes the real animal. 


| 


Ts 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The zebra also seems too plump, and the hyena is not ugly enough. (1.4 NOVELTY. _GEOGRAPHIO AL FUN: Humorous 


Generally the beasts are in too good case. But some of the pictures, 


the leopard, for instance, are very good. 


| 


+ aga = of Various Countries. Printed in Colours by Vincent Brooks, Day and 
Son, With Descriptive Verses, In 4to, ornamental boards, 5s; ¢ 
elegant, 73 6d. achat 


The Basket of Flowers (Warne) is a talo translated from the Ger- 2. OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1869. Profusely ll 
us: 


man, somewhat prosy, perhaps, but with 
makes it interesting. The traits of social life, those, for instance, that 
concern the distinctions of rank, are given with unconscious fidelity. 
The illustrations are also, apparently, German ; whatever their source, 
they are, for the most part, unaffected and pretty. 

The Diverting History of John Gilpin appears again, illustrated by H. 
Fitz-Cook. (Longmans.)—This is one of the things which we should 
now miss at Christmas as much as we should miss mince-pie. The 


illustrations are very much what a contemporary artist would have | 


designed, and though they scarcely add to the hnmour of the verse, 
are not unworthy of it. The typography is exceedingly elegant. 
Another old acquaintance reappears in Doctor Syntazx's Three Tours 
(Hotten). Copies of the original illustrations, or tha greater part of 
them, for we have an indistinct remembrance of others, aro given with 
the text unabridged. Both text and illustrations are possibly worth 
preserving, though our caricature has certainly made a marvellous 
advance since the days of William Combe. Mr. Hotten prefixes a very 
interesting memoir of the writer. Puck on Pegasus, by H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell (Hotten), illustrated by Leech, Doyle, Tenniel, Millais, &c., has 
reached a sixth edition. In such a case our duty is discharged when 


a genuine tone about it that | 


| 


trated, Square lémo, bevelled cloth elegant, gilt edge 
“ Every one by this time has heard of + Old Merry’s yo ul,’ edited by Old Me 
merry and wise, Years since, when the old gentleman first started in business, i 
predic ted thut his Christmas book would be a ; and sure enough a hitit has been, 








| is, and deserves to be—with good stories, sour id counsel, and ple asant pictures,” 
- 





wo say, as we honestly can, that the binding, paper, and printing are all | 
very elegant. 

Aunt Louisa’s Gift-Book (Warne) gives a copious supply of pictures, 
coloured, of course, for the children. It seems to look down upon the 
plain engravings with which their father and mother were satisfied. 
Most of them are fairly good, the adventures of Master Archie in | 
search of his runaway squirrel, Frisky, being tho best. 

Lhe Children's Prize, edited by J. Erskine Clarke (Macintosh), contains 
the year’s numbers of a vieigge little magazine, which we do not 
remember to havo seen before. @ have also before us a volume of 
the Infunt's Magazine (Seeley). 

Will Adams, the First Englishman in Japan. By William Dalton. 
(Cassell and Co.)—We do not know whether this is a new book or an old, 
for it has no date on the title-page. At all events, we can recommend it 
as a story which boys and girls may read with pleasuro, and very likely bo 
all the better for reading. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Abyssinian (The) Expedition, from the Illustrated News, folio ............(Ofice) 21 0 | 
Andersen (H. C.), Later aaa, LEAP 4tOseeesseseeves ms +++--(Bell & Daldy) 3 6 | 
Authentic Memoirs of Prince Louis Charles, Dauphin of France, 8yo (Ridgway) 12 6 | 
Ballad (The) of St. George and the Dragon, illus. by on 4to ......(Virtue) 10 6 | 
Bayley (E.), Commentary on the Galatians, cr 8vo . (Nisbet) 7 6 | 
Beard (J. R.), Manual of “Christian Evidence, 8vo...... Simpkin) 10 6 | 
Bolton (J. J.), The Golden Missionary Penny, &c., 12mo, .(Nelson) 3 6 | 
Browning (R.), The Ring and the Book, vol 2, 12mo... Smith & Elder) 7 6) 
Buried Alone, a Story, cr 8vo.... peecenoesanessessssonsees sossesseeeeess(Linsley) 10 6 | 
Chaplet (The) of Pe: irls, 2 vols cr "8v0 0 (Macmillan) 12 0 

Charles (R.), The Cabinet Maker, a Journal of Designs, ‘folio wee eS 

Clarke (C.), W heh | s the Winner? cr Svo, bds ...... sooefCl pman & Hall) 20 










seoeeee(Lotten) 
seeee(Spon) 
( 


Nelson) 


Cussans (J. E.), The Handbook of Heraldry, cr 8v 
Davidson (Capt. E.), The Railways of India, 
Days (The) of Knox, CT 8V¥0 seresseesees erations 
Drake (W. R.), Notes on Venetian Ceramics, 8yo.. 
Echoes (The), Cartoons and Lyrics of the Time, folio. 
Essays on English Writers, by the Author of * The Gentle Life 
Ewing (J. H.), Mrs. Ove rtheway ‘s Remembrances, cr 8vo ,.,... 
Fenn (G. M.), Mad, a Story of Dust and Ashes, 3 yols er 8yo 
Friendly Hands a: id Kindly Words, 12mo . . 

Friends in Fur and Feathers, feap 440 ........ 
Geikie (J. C.), Life, a Book for a Quiet Hour, 12mo... 
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Oe ROOD OFA 
i 7 


(Ee hi es Office) 
..(Low & Co.) 
..(Bell & Daldy) 
.++.(Tinsley) ¢ 
..(Virtue) 
(Bell ‘& Dak ly) 
(Stevens & Haynes) 6 
















Geographical Fun, humorous outlines of various countries (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 0 | 
Gilbert (W.S.), The “ Bab” Ballads, cr SV0.,......scsscceecsesesessceess .(Hotten) 6 0| 
Gill (T. H.), The Golden Chain of Praise, cr 8vo.. os Hunt & Co.) 60 | 
Goalen (W.), Gideon, a Poem, fceap 8vo .... seeseeee(Grant) 3 0} 





Hately (A. L.), Games, Riddles, and Rhyme: s ‘for Tiome ‘Amuseme ut. .(Nelson) 16 
Holly Berries; or, Double Acrostics, by ‘A. P. C., 16mo .... ...(Hatchard) 3 6 | 
Holt (BR. B.), Elfrida, a Poem, er 8vo seoeee(LOngman) 5d 
Hood (T.), Whims and Oddities, 16n esoseee(Liotten) 1 0 | 
Knight (C.), The Mechanician and C onstructo y . seeseeeee(SpON) 52 
Legend of St. Ursula and her Companions, folio ........ wes ..(Hotten) 75 
Lowell (J. R.), Under the Willows, and other Poems, i2mo .. Macmillan) 6 0 | 
| 
| 

















Luther (Martin), Watchwords for the Warfare of Life, cr Svo (Nelson) 6 6 














Macgregor (D.), The Shepherd of Israel, 12M0 .....0.008 seseveee(isbet) 3 6 
Maclaren (A.), System of Physical Education, 12mo. a .(Macmillan) 7 6 
Malan (S. C.), Plea for Greek Text & Authorized V: ersion of N st.(Hatchard) 4 6 | 
Marvels of Optic nd Chemical Magic, l2mo ., «+ss-(Houlston & Wright) 10 _ 
Muloch (Miss), A Noble Life, cf 8V0 .....cccccccserscssescesecesecees (Hurst & Blackett) 5 0 


Newman (J. H.), Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol 8, cr 8V0 .........(Rivington) 
Newton (B. W.), Thoughts on the Prophecy of Isaiah, vol 1, cr $yo (Houlston) 
North (B.), The Rich Man and Lazarus, 16M0 .....s0seseee oes +-(Hunt & Co.) 
Notes on the Book of Revelation, post 8vo . isbet) 
On the Edge of the Storm, cr 8vo ....... oi “iW cones 
Paez (R.), Travels and Adventures in Americs 
Pavy (F. W.), Researches on the Nature of Diabetes, 8vo. 
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. 
Peacock (R. A). Evidence of Vast Sinking of Land in France, post ‘Svo ‘St yn) 66) 
Persii Flacci Satirarum, ed by Pretor, Cr 8VO ......cccsccsessecessseeceses (Rivington) 36 | 
Practical Digest of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, cr 8vo (Imray & Son) 16 
Report of the Church Congress at Dublin, 1868, 8vo......(Ho« i 36 
Richardson (J.), The Preaching of the Cross, cr 8vo 76) 
Sister's (The) Y ar. er 8vo - 76) 
Stanley (Dean), Historical Memorials ry 76 
Stems and Twigs. or Sermon F umework, cr SVO 4... 36 
Thackeray's (W. M.) Works, vol. Burlesques, 8vo, 76] 
Trench (W. S.), Realities of Irish Lite, 8vo 210) 
Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale, ed by Sewell ..... 76) 
Voysey (C.), The Sling and the Stone, yol 3, Svo. os 76 | 
Ware (R.), The Isle of Wight, with 21 photos, feap to. on 210) 
Wells (J. S.), Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, Svo ... (é (Churehill) 240) 
Wilson (J. M.), Elementary Geometry, part 2, 12mo (Macmillan) 2 6 
Worssam (S. W.), On Mechanical Saws, 8V0 ..,..ccsseceeserereeee (Spon) 60 
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From the Athenwuni’s * Children’s Book-Stall,” Dec. 12. 


3. OLD MERRY'S QUEES hone 
PROVERBS. aeaen Square lémo, cloth OURSES on QUEER 


*“ Uniting the elements of merriment and wisdom in fit proportions.” —Times, Dee, 1. 
= 7 


4.0LD MERRY’S FIRESIDE CHATS with the 
YOUNGSTERS. New and Cheaper Edition, Coloured Frontispiece 
lémo, cloth elegant, 2s 6d. — _ — Square 


5. LOST in PARIS ; and Other Tales. By Edwin Hodder, 
Tilustrations, Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 3s Gd. 

From the Athenwum’s “Children’s Book-Stall,” Dec, 12.—* Mr. rey ler is a clever 
and rising writer; I ‘ve a hundred copies of his new ee kk in stock, and ten days 
hence I shall have sold them all. What can be better than the first story ?, y 
That's something like a story,—sound in moral, free in action, and not too ig tor 
its purpose. The ‘ other tales’ are just as good as the first, so I can heartily recom. 
mend the volume.” 


6. TOSSED on the WAVES: A Story of Young Life. By 

EDWIN Hopper. New Edition. Square feap. Svo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 
“ Just the sort of story that boys delight to re ad.” —Athenwum. 

7. STORIES from GERMANY. By Franz Hoffman and 
Gustav Nienitz. Translaied by ANNiz Hanwoop, Llustrations, Square 
1lémo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 

“ Admirably translated,"—7imes. 

8. BUSY HANDS and PATIENT HEARTS; or the Blind 
Boy of Dresden and his Friends. By Gustav Nierirz. Tr anala ted by ANNIE 
HARWO0Op, Illustrations. New and Che aper Edition, Square 1lémo, cloth 
elegant, 2s 6d, 

“A real and genuine Christmas story."—TZ'imes, Dee. 15. 

9. The STORY of JESUS in VERSE. By Edwin Hodder. 
Ten full-page Illustrations, Square lémo, cloth elegant, 3s Gd. 

10. WITH the TIDE; or a Life's Voyage. By Sidney 
DARYL, Illustrations. Square lémo. cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 

11. TOLD in the TWILIGHT. Short Stories for Long 
Evenings. By SipNeY DanyL, lustrations. Square 1¢6mo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d 

12. WASHED ASHORE; or, the Tower of Stormount Bay. 

By W. H. G. Kingston. New Edition. Mlustratious. Square 1émo, cloth 
elegant, 2s 6d, 

13. Dr. LIVINGSTONE. — The WEAVER BOY who 
BECAME a MISSIONARY: being the Story of Dr. Livingstone’s Life and 
Labours. By H. G. ADAMS, Author of “ Our Feathered Families,” &e. 
and Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s, 

14. OLIVER WYNDHAM: a Tale of the Great Plague. 
By the Author of * ee or, the Last Days of Jerusalem,” &c. Frontispiece. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, 5 

15. SILVER LAKE; 


BALLANTYNE, Illustrations, 











or, Lost in the Snow. By R. M. 


Square lémo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





|The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 97, for 


JANUARY. Price 6s, or post free for the year, 21s in advance. 
CONTENTS:—1. Literary Forgeries.—2. Davidson on the New Testament.—3 
Gustave Doré.—4, Church Principles and Prospects.—5. Dr Vaughan—In Memoriam. 
—6. The New Parliament and Mr. Gladstone.—7. Contemporary Literature. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of ENGLISH ENGI- 


NEERS, and of the Introduction of the Railwa stem into the U nited King- 
dom, By a CiviL ENGINEER, Author of * The Trini ty of Italy.” Svo, 12s, cloth. 


By the Hitchin Acrostic Club. Square 
lémo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 

The TRIUMPH of the CROSS. By — Savonarola. 
Translated from the a with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by O'DELL 
TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G In crown S8vyo, price 5s, clot! h extra, red edges, 

“We are glad that the yoo ious translation and publication of the rare and 
almost unknown work before us will bring his pure and lofty teachings before 
many to whom probably the extent of his Protestantism is almost unkuown,"= 
Eclectic Review, 








|The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the Dutch Republic. 


By J. B. bE Ligrpe. Crown Svo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
“Mr, De Liefde has woven into the doings of the Beggars an interesting story of 
love and adventure, well and sensibly written.”"—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


|' SPRINGDALE ABBEY. Extracts from the Diaries and 


Letters of an English Preacher. Edited by JoserpH PARKER, D.D. In 8yv0, 


price 7s 6d, cloth. 


“ This is decidedly a clever book. The author has a clear eye, a fluent style, and 


| a marked capacity for a kind of dramatic interpretation which is not very common. 


«eeThe Fogdens, the Gladdons, the Andersons, the Washingtons, are unmis- 


| tukably well delineated; and the dialogue is direct, trenchant, now and then even 


resonant in its forcefullness.”"—Contemporary Review. 


ECCE DEUS: Esays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. With Controversial Notes on “ Ecce Homo.” By JOserH Parker, D.D. 
Third Edition. Price 6s, cloth. 

The YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in LIFE. By the Rev. 
W. Guest, F.G.S. Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo, ls 6d, cloth. 

The MYSTERY of SUFFERING; and other Discourses. 
By E. De PREsSENSE, DD. In crown 8vyo, price %s 6d, cloth. 

‘The tone of the discourses is so tenderly beautiful that a reader who did not 


be ae one word of the Christian mysteries might be affected by it."—London Review. 


KNOWLEDGE the FIT and INTENDED FURNITURE 
of the MIND. By Tos. HucHes, Author of * The Human Will, its Fuuctious 
and Freedom,” &c. Second Edition. Crown S8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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Now ready. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


LEAVES FROM THE J OURNAL 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


From 1848 to 1861. 
EDITED BY ARTHUR HELPS. 
royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 
Two Guineas. 
trations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from the Private 
Ln mae her Majesty, and comprise Eight Engravings: on steel, from Pictures 
ba Edwin Landseer, R.A., Carl Haag, and other artist: : two Interior Views of 
Pulmoral in Chromolithography, and upwards of Fifty highly finished Engravings 
on wood of Scenery, Places, and Persons mentioned in the work. 
The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Fac-Similes 
of Sketches by Her Majesty. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CoO. 


In a handsome volume, 





Mr. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 


On Thursday, the 24th inst., Vol. IL, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d, 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





eesiieiemmestaiaanin acacia 
Cheaper Edition, feap. Svo, limp ‘cloth, Is 6d, 


PASSAGES 


FROM THE 


AMERICAN NOTE BOOKS OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The Library Edition, in 2 vols. crown Svo, 5s. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Edition of this Work is the only one publis hed 
by arrangement with the Propri jetors of the American Copyright. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo, 7s 6d cach, 


NOW READY. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


MR. M. A. TITMARSH. 
Mrs. PERKINS'S BALL. | The KIOKLEBURYS on the 


Dr. BIRCH. 
OUR STREET. The ROSE and the RING. 
Complete in 1 vol., with 74 Illustrations by the Author. 
This volume also elegantly bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, suitable for a 
Christmas Present, price 9s. 


On Thursday, the 24th inst. 


BURLESQUES. 


Novels by Eminent Hands. | Jeames's Di 
yoy of Major a and Rowena. 


he History of the Next 
A eee of the Rhine. be French Revolution. 
Complete in 1 vol., with Ilustrations by the Author. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 








BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


With Ilustrations by John Franklin. Engraved by James D. Cooper. 


This day, small 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 


THE RIVER HUDSON. 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING 
Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by the Author, and a 


Frontispiece on Steel, 


London: VirTvE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE IS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand Books of the 
Past and Present oe at the lowest current prices, with a large and varied 
Selection of Works of 
for Christmas, Birt hday, an 1d Wedding Presents, and School Prizes. 
A Revised Catalogue of New Books, in circulation at the Library, is also now 
ready, and will be fi orwarded, postage free, on application, 

















NMUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


est Authors, in Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings, | 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
AN ILLUMINATED EDITION of the BOOK of 


COMMON PRAYER, printed in red and black, on fine toned paper: with 
elaborate borders to each page, and richly ornamented titles to the principal 
Services: designed after the manner of the Fourteenth Century, by R. R. 
Homes, F.S.A., and engraved by O. Jewrtr. Crown 8vo, white vellum binding, 
illuminated, 16s. 

Copies may be had also in various styles of bindings, suitable for presentation, 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND: its History, Principles, aud Results, A.D. 1514-1547. By JOHN 
Henry Biunt, M.A. 8vo, 16s. 


PREPARATION for DEATH. 


Italian. Forming the Advent Volame of the “ Ascetic Library.” 
the Rey. OnBY SarpLey, M.A, Square crown 8vo, 5s. 


7 
LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESL# 
ANGLICAN. A GuLretuo Bircnr, A.M. et Petro GoLpsmitu Mepp, A.M., 
Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon, Sociis, Latine redditus. In 
an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. New Edition, Small 
Svo, 6s, (Just ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Henry Francts 


Lyte, M.A. New Edition. S:ma!! Svo, 5s. 


os 

PERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH FOUND: 

rv. the Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, Apostolical, and 

Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine Hundred Years before the Refor- 

mation. By the Rey. C. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY, M.LA.. form-riv Rector of 

Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxforl. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, with [ilustrations, 3s 6d. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS of the 


GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr, th an ee 1ctory 
Notice by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.”. Crown 5vo, 7s 6. 


MANUAL of FAMILY DEVOTIONS, arranged from 
the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. Augustus DuNcomse, D.D., Dean 
of York. Printedin red and black. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS : Compiled from Various Sources 
(chietly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical 
Principle. By EpwarD Meyrick GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, large type, 3s 6d. Cheap Edition. 1émo, Is, 


Tr r 7 T » 

VOX ECCLESIAE ANGLICANAE: on the Church 
Ministry and Sacraments. A Selection of Passages from the Writings of the 
Chief Divines of the Church of England, With short Introductions and Notices 
of the Writers. By GrorGe G. Perry, MLA., Prebeudary of Lincoln, Rector of 
Waddington, Rural Dean and Proctor for the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown Svo, 6s. 


r roa 

HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and SUFFER- 
ING; in Connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected 
from various Authors. Edited by T. V. Fospery, M.A., Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SICKNESS; its Trials and Blessings. 


Small 8yo, 3s 6d. 


THOMAS a KEMPIS, Of the IMITATION of 
CHRIST. - carefully revised Translation, elegantly printed with red borders. 
16mo, 2s 6d. 


The RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY LIVING. 


By Jeremy TAYLOR, D.D., Bishop of Down, and Connor, and Dromore. A New 
Edition, elegantly printed with red borders, 1émo, 2s 6d. 


FLOWERS and FESTIVALS; or, Directions for the 

Floral Deeorations of Churches, With Coloured Tilustrations. By W. A. 
ETT, of St. Paul's Cathedral, late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Com- 
moner of St. Mary 2lall, Oxford. Square crown 8yo, 5s. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By 
S. Barinc-Gor.Lp, MLA., Author of “ Post-Medieval Preachers,” &°. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition, First Scries, crown 8vo, 7s 6d; Second Series, 
crown 8vo, 9s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELIGION ; being 
a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and 
Practice. By Epwarp Meyrick Govisury, DD. Dean of Norwich. New 
Edition, Small 8vo, 6s 6d. An edition for Presentation, 2 vols. small 8vo, 
103 64. Also a Cheap Edition, 3s 6d, 


The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR LORD’S 
NATIVITY HARMONIZED, with REFLECTIONS. By the Rev. Isaac 
WituraMs, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second edition, small 


Svyo, Ss Gd, 


FAITH and LIFE; Readings for the Greater Holy 
| Days, and the Sundays from Advent. to Trinity. Compiled from Ancient 

Writers. With Notes on “ nal Judgment ” and “Christ's Sacrifice.” By 
WILuraM Brrcurt, M.A., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Small Svo, 5s. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES. The Shadow of the Cross 
—The Distant Hills—The Old Man's Home—The King’s Messengers. By the 
Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A.,, late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With Ilustra- 
tions. New Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

The Four Allegories are also published separately in 18mo, 1s each in limp cloth. 


sory y ah taf 

YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: a Poem 
in Twelve Books. By Epwarp Henry Bickerstetu, M.A. Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chapluin to the Bishop of Ripon. Second 
Edition. Small 8yo, 6s, 


PARISH MUSINGS; or, DEVOTION Al POEMS. 
= pay emanaae LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey, and Rural Dean. In 





Translated from the 
Edited by 





Fine Edition. 














RIVINGTONS: London, Ox‘ord, and Cambridge. 
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NEW WORKS. 
EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevart 


TRENCH. With 30 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's son, J. 
Townsend Trench. 8vo, 21s, 


» 
THE BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir 
CHARLES E,. TREVELYAN, K.C.B. Fourth Edition. with an Appendix on 
Military Expenditure, and on the employment of time-expired men in civil situations. 
8vo, ls 


[ y2 NCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 
NIN ETE ENTH CENTU RY. Edited by ELIZABETH M, SEWELL, Author of 
‘Amy Herbert,” &e. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


4, 
, YHE DIVERTING HisTORY of JOHN 
iE PIN. With 26 Original Desigus by H. Fitz-Cook, engraved on Wood by 
J.C. Whymper. Crown 4to, 7s 6d. 


OLDSMITH’S POEMS, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings from Designs by Membe a of the Etching Club. Minia- 
ture Edition, Imperi: ul L6mo, 7s 6d. 


6. 
QPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and 
KR HOLIDAYS THROUGHOUT the YEAR By J. S. B. Monsenr, LL.D., 
Vicar of Egham and Rural Dean, Sixth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 4s td. 


TUDOR PRINCESSES 


rhe . 
IVES of the 
including Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND. With 
a Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey, and other Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s 6d, 


(On Thursday next, 


8. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY Froups, M.A, 
Vols, I. to X., in 8vo, price £7 2s. 
Vols. I. to 1V.—The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI.—The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VII. and VIIL—The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II. 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X.—The Reign of Elizabeth, If. and IV. 32s. 


HORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Third Evlit'on, 8vo, 12s. 
10 
YWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Edited, 
with a Preface and an Appendix, by RussELL MARTINEAU, M.A, Second 


Edition, revised and continued to the commencement of the Monarchy. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 24s.. Vol. IL, for purchasers of the First Edition only, price 9s. 





11. 
(CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrew's Sundays. By the Author of 


* Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8yo, 53 6d. (Early in January. 


12, 


RREMINISCENC ES of FELIX MENDELS- 

SOHN-BARTHOLDY. By ELise PoLko. Translated from the German by 
Lady WALLACE. With additional Letters addressed to English Correspondents, 
Post 8vo, with Portrait and View, price 10s 6d. 


13. 
PTALIAN SCULPTORS: being a History of 


Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy. hy C.C. PERKINS, With 
30 Etchings and 13 Engravings on Wood. Imperial Svo, 42s. 


ME ENTAL and MOR AL SCIENCE: a Com- 
pendium of Psychology and Ethies. By ALEXANDER Baty, M.A.,, Professor 
of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
15. 
W ORD-GOSSIP : a Series of Familiar Essays 
on Words and their Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. [On Thursday neat. 
16. 
MCeLl ICH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, 
Statistical, and Historical, of the various COUNTRIES, PLACES, and 
Principal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. Revised by FREDERICK MARTIN, 
4 vols. 8vo, with Maps, £4 4s, 
17. 
Br ANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth E:dition, re-edited by the Author and the 
Rev. GrorGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


18, 

HE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY — and 
. PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Professor Ricuarp 
OWEN, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Vol. I—FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. IL—WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. I1I.—MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, 31s 6d. 

Also, the Work complete in 3 vols. 8yo, with 1,472 Woodcuts, £3 13s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Comprising some of the Cheapest & Choicest Editions 
Works published, especially adaptei for Holiday Present 


2s 6d each. 
The BAYARD SERIES comprise Pleasure Books of Literature, 


produced in the choicest style, at a popular price. Printed at the s) 
Press, on toned paper: bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, ph ome 
headbands, and registers. Each volume complete in itself, price Halt- . 
The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. de Berville. 
DE JOINVILLE'S St. LOULS, KING of FRANCE. 
The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY, inc!  - all his Prose Works. 
AH; or, the Four-Leaved Shamrock, By Edouard Laboullaye. 
TALK of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. ¥ 
The KING and the COMMONS, A Selection of Cavalier and Puriian Song B 
Prof. Henry Morley. a 
WORDS of WELL INGTON : Maxims and Opi nions of the Great Duke. 
Dr. JOHNSON'’S RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABY — A. With Notes and Intro 
duction by Rev. W. West, B.A. Incumbent of St. Columbas, Nairn. 
HAZLITTS ROUND TABLE. With Biographic: ' Introduction, 
VATHEK: an Oriental Romance. By William Beckford. With Notes, 
5s each. 
An ILLUSTRATED CHOICE SERIES of CHOICE BOOKS. Iilus. 
trated by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
C. Horsley, A.R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A. C. Stonehouse, F 
Tayler, George Thomas, U1. J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &e, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s each; morocco, 10s 6d. 
PL mad RES of MEMORY. By Samuel j EVE of ST. AGNES. By John Keats. 
Rog FARMER'S BOY. By Robert Bloomfield, 
PLE ASC RES of HOPE. By Thomas | L’ALLEGRO, Py John Milton. 
Campbell. (Coleridge. | SONGS and SONNETS of SHAKE. 
The ANCIENT MARINER. By 3S. T. SPEARE, 
POETRY of the TIME of ELIZABETH. | PASTORAL POEMS of WILLIAM 
DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Gold- WORDSWORTH. 
smith, POETRY of NATURE. Selected and 
VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver THlustrated by by trrison Weir, 
Goldsmith. (Gray. | The MAY QUE! oy, Alfred Tennyson, 
ELEGY inaCHURCHYARD. By Thomas Illustrated by i .B. 









-a-Crown, 








6s each. 
The “GENTLE LIFE” SERIES, choicely printed on toned paper, 
price 6s each; or in morocco or calf e xtr: 1, 1s Gd. (Christi, 


LIKE unto CHRIST. A New Translation of Thomas i Kempis’s “ De Initatione 
The GENTLE LIFE. Es sin Aid of the Formation of Character. Eighth Edition, 
A SECOND SERIES of GENTLE LIFE. Second Edition, 
ABOUT in the WORLD. By the same Author. Third Edition. (Edition, 
FAMILIAR WORDS. An [Index Verborum; or, Quotation Handbook. Second 
VARIA. Readings from Rare Books; Essays reprinted from the Spectator and 
Saturday Review. 
ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE, Edited, compared, and annotated. Second Edition, 
A CONCORDANCE; or, Verbal Index to the whole of Milton's Poctical Works, 
By Dr. Cleveland. [Life.” 
The SILENT HOUR. A Volume of Sunday Reading. By the Author of * Gentle 
ENGLISH WRITERS. Chapters for Self-[mprovement in English Literature, 
CHRISTABEL, and other IMAGINATIVE POEMS. By Samuel! Taylor Coleridge, 
(Nearly ready.) 








7s 6d each. 

The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA, Written by Sir Philip Sidney. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Author of * The Gentle Life.” Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Earl of Derby. 

*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, Roxburghe binding, 12s 

TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN. Illustrated from Desigus by E. V. B. Large paper 
Edition, small 4to, cloth, 

CHILD'S PLAY. [Illustrated in Colours in fac-simile of the Original Drawings by 
the same Artist. Small 4to cloth. 

DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. By Dr. Watts. 100 Engravings. 

10s 6a, and upwards. 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS by EMINENT ARTISTS, 
and handsomely bound. 

GRAY’'S ELEGY. Llustrated with 16 Fac-simile Water-Coloured Drawings. The 
New Gift-Book for 186 2s 6 

STORY WITHOUT an END. W ith 16 Fac-simile Water-Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B. 12s 6d. 

SEVE N CHURC _—e of ASIA. Photographed. Edited by the Rev. H. B. Tristram. 
Half-morocco, 42 

PEAKS and VALLE YS of the ALPS. Folio, with 21 large coloured plates, Four- 
and-a-half Guineas. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL ORDER of PLANTS; with Groups and 
Descriptions, by Elizabeth Twining. Llustrated in Colours from Nature 
Reduced from the folio edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price Five Guineas. 

BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. 100 Engravings. 1s 6d; or morocco, 21s. 

CHRISTIAN LYRICS from MODERN AUTHORS. 158 Poems, With 150 
Engravings. 10s 6d. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. With Martin's Pictures. Large paper, 73s 6d. 

The POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A, POE, Illustrated. 10s 6d. 

The ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By the Brothers Gouffé, With large coloured 
plates. “ An édition de lu. ce” of unquestionably the best Cookery Book of the 
age. Price Two Guinea 

Mrs. PALLISSER'S HISTORY of LACE. Illustrated Spec'mens. New Edition. 

[Nearly ready. 

SCHILLER’S LAY of the BELL, Lord Lytton’ s Translation, With Engravings. 14s, 

CHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. By A.C. Coxe, 12s, 


NEW BOOKS for BOYS.—Full of Graphic Illustration, and well bound. 
WILD LIFE under the EQUATOR. By Paul du Chaillu, Author of “ Discoveries 

in Equatorial Africa.” With 40 Original Illustrations, price 6s, 

Also, by the same Author. 

STORIES of the GORILLA COUNTRY. Narrated for Young People With 36 

Origina! Illustrations. 6s. Also now ready, all suitably illustrated :— 
CAST AWAY in the COLD. By Dr. Hayes. 6s. 

T HUNTING GROUNDS of the WORLD. 5s, 

NA and LAWS of HEAT. By Achille Cazin. 
SALT and FRESH WATER 'TU TORS. Edited by King 
The VOY AGE ALONE, a Sail of 1,590 Miles in the Yaw! » Rob Es 
MY LAST RAMBLES AMONGST the INDIANS, By Geo. Cattlin, 5s. 
The OPEN POLAR SEA. By Dr. Hayes. 6s. 
OPTICAL WONDERS. By Marion. Edited by Quin. 5s 
BOY'S OWN BOOK about BOATS. Enlarged and improved. 33 64 
THUNDER and LIGHTNING, By De Fonvielle. 5s. 
ALWYN MORTON: his Se hool and Schoolfellows. / 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE,. By Kingston. Second Edi tion, 3s 6d. 


NEW BOOKS for GIRLS.—Now Ready 
The STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN :—Mexu, Jo, Betu, and Amy. 
M. Alcott. With ee 16mo, cloth. 
ts 6d each, cloth, gilte . ges, 
HELEN FELTON’S QU ESTION: a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 
The MASQUE at LUDLOW. By the Author of * Mary Powell. 
MISS BIDDY FROBISHER: a Salt Water Story. By the same Author. 
SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 
The JOURNAL of a WAITING GENTLEWOMAN. By a New Author. 
The SHADY SIDE and the SUNNY SIDE. By Country Pastors’ Wives. 
FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. T. D. Witney. Seventh Thousand. 
The GAYWORTHYS. By the same Author. Third Edition. 
A SUMMER in LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE'S LIFE. By the same Author. 
MARIAN: or, the Light of some one’s Home. 5s. Fourth Edition. 
EMILY'S CHOICE: an Australian Tale. By the same Author. 4s. 
VERMONT VALE: or, Home Pleasures in Australia, By the same Author. 4s. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crowa buildings, 188 Fleet street. 
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WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
LOYD’S LAST WILL. A Tale of the Days of the 
DAVID Fe hy By HesBa STRETTON. : 
The MAN in POSSESSION. By Mrs. Prosser, Author of “ The 
Awdries and their Friends,” &e. [In July. 
FROM NUBIA DOWN the NILE. By Howarp Hortey, 
‘Author of ‘On the Nile.” 
A WALK in SOUTH DEVON. By the Rev. Harry Jonss, 


Author of * The Regular Swiss Round,” * Holiday Papers,” &c. 


COUNTRY STROLLS. By the Author of «Tho Harvest of a 
Quiet Eye.” 


AMERICAN SKETCHES. Byan American Consut. University 


Life, Academies, Schools, &c. 
NIGHT SKY of the SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. By 
EpwWIn DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory. 
SOCIAL SERMONS. By the Rev. Harry Jones. 
CURIOSITIES of OLD LONDON. By Joun Tiss. 


With the usual variety of Miscellaneous Papers, and numerous Engravings by the 
best artists. Price Sixpence, Mouthly. 
56 PATERNOSTER Row. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The SCRIPTURE GENEALOGIES and MODERN 
ETHNOLOGY. Py Professor RAWLINSON, Author of “The Five Great 
Monarchies.” 


The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. A Series of Papers by the 


Rev. Dr. TeisTRAM, F.R.S, With Fine Engravings by Edward Whymper, from 


Original Pavtographs of A. Svoboda, Artist of the Royal Academy of Venice. 
The LANGUAGE of OUR LORD and HIS APOSTLES. 
By the Rev. Dr. ROuKRTs, 


« The proof that our Lord spoke in Greck has given me a new sensation in read- 
ing the Gospels, and the language of Christ to His Apostles has acquired an intensity 
of meaning which even the coustant recollection of the apostolic inspiration does 
not impart to it."—Letter of the late Isaac Taylor. 

POPULAR INFIDELITY. By B. H. Cowrer, late Editor of 
“The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 

SCENES from CHURCH HISTORY. 
D'AUBIGNE, 

SPANISH SKETCHES. 


“History of the Inquisition.” 


NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE. 


By the Rey. Dr. TRIsTRAM, F.R.S, (/Uustrated, 
THOUGHTS in the EVENING of LIFE. From tho Last 
Diary of a Scottish Lady. 
SUNDAYS at OXFORD. By the Rev. F. Arno. 
QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By Mrs. Prosser, Author 
of * The Awdries and their Friends,” &e. 
With a great variety of Miscellaneous Papers, and numerous Illustrations by 
eminent Artists, Price Sixpence, monthly. 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


By Dr. MERLE 


By the Rev. Dr. Rue, Author of 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 





Now ready. 


STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES; 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
This day is published, No. XVIIL, for JANUARY, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price Is, Conducted by EpmuND YATES, 


A 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R,. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diasmond Mines; also, Canoeing 
down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco frpm Sabari to the sea. By 
Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.GS., &e. (This day. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Sketches Inside and 


Gatside the House of Commous, By J. EwinG Ritcuie, Author of “The Night 
Side of London,” &e. In 1 vol. [Just ready. 


ENGLISII PHOTOGRAPHS. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Georce Man- 


VILLE FENN. (This day. 


By An American. 


3 vols, 


A HOUSE of CARDS. 


In 3 vols, 


The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Wittram Gurzert, 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr, Austin’s Guests,” &c. In 2 vols, 


STRANGE WORK. By Tuomas Arcuer. 8 vols. 


By Mrs. Casuen Hoey. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


“ Awfully Jolly Books.” “It would be good policy to invest and dole 
out by instalments.”—See Saturday Review. 


MOST AMUSING NEW BOOKS 


FOR ENLIVENING DULL PARTIES. 





Doctor Syntax. Complete for 7s 64. 
Doctor Syntax’s Three Tours, 600 pages for 


7s 6d. 


‘Doctor Syntax. Complete, with 81 droll-coloured 


pictures, 7s Gd. This delightful old favourite, with gilt edges, 
83 Gd. 


Leigh's | charming Carols of Cockayne. 
nd Gold. 6s. 
* Pre volume."—Lall Mall Gazette. 


Puck on Pegasus. Brilliant Book of Humour. 
Illustrated. 10s Gd. The Pictures by Noel Paton, Millais, 
Tennicl, Leech, and Doyle. 


Bab Ballads. Screamingly Funny Book, with Droll 


Green 


Pictures. 6s. Book and Pictures by W. 5. Gitpert. Green and 
Gold. Gs. 
“Puniana.” Best Book of 3,000 Riddles and 


10,000 puns. 6s. 
Saturday Review says :—“ Good fun; enormous burlesque.” 


Seymour's Famous “ Sketches.” 


Picture Table-Book. 12s. 


Hood’s Side-Splitting Whims and Oddities, for 1s. 


Forty Illustrations. 


Griset’s Inimitable Illustrated Legends of Savage 


A capital 


Life. 5s. With Plates of this very droll book coloured, 7s Gd. 
Slang Dictionary. Fast Words of High and Low 
Society. 63 Gd. 


The Spectator says, “ It is a most interesting work.” 


Vereker’s Vengeance. By Tom Hood. Idiotically 


Illustrated. 1s. 
Caricature History of the Georges. Most enter- 


taining book. 7s Gd. Containing 640 pages, and 400 pictures. 


History of Signboards. Anecdotes of 3,000 


curious Signs. 7s 6d. 


Hotten’s Artemus Ward: his Book. 


volume ever published. 1s, 


Hotten’s Artemus Ward: his Travels. 


able in its way. Is. 


Yankee Drolleries. Edited by G. A. Sala. Very 
Comic. 3s 6d. 
These descriptions are necessarily brief. Full particulars are given 
in “‘ Hotten’s Illustrated Catalogue,” gratis through any bookseller, or 
direct from the publisher. 


Drollest 


Inimit- 


CHARMING PRESENT FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


AARON PENLEY’S NEW ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
A splendid present for 21s, folio, crimson and gold. 


Penley’s Sketching from Nature in Water Colours ; 
illustrated with numerous beautiful Chromo-Lithographs from the 
original Water-Cclour Drawings ; and full instructions by the dis- 
tinguished author for acquiring this charming art. 

*,* It has long been felt that the magnificent work of the great 
English master of water-colour painting, published at £4 4s, was too 
dear for general circulation ; but at the above price the book is within 
the reach of all. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR A CHILD. 





Very choicely printed in 4to., price 63 Gd; gilt edges, 7s Gd. 


Ruskin and Cruikshank. German Popular 
Stories, collected by the Brothers Grimm, and translated by Edgar 
Taylor. With an introduction (for children) by John Ruskin; and 
22 illustrations, after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. 
Both series complete in 1 vol. 

*,* The original edition of this charming book had become so scarce 
that as much as £6 has been given for a copy. It is the most beautiful 
story book for a child now published. 








London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 
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Edward Moxon and Co.’s Publications for Christmas, 1868, 








A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. TENNYSON—DORE. 


COMPLETION OF THIS GREAT WORK. 
“ENID,” “ VIVIEN,” “ELAINE,” AND “ GUINEVERE.”—Thirty-Seven Illustrations. 


This magnificent work is now completed, and can be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


Price, in most elegant cloth, £3 13s 6d. 


“ This will probably be the most superb volume ever published."—Athenvum, Sept. 22, 1866. 





THE VOLUME FOR 186s. 


ENID. TENNYSON—DORE. 


Illustrated with Nine magerrige on Steel, after Drawings by Gustave Doré. 


In most elegant cloth, price One Guinea. 





Uniform a with the above. 
ELAINE, with Nine Engravings on Steel, price One Guinea. 
VIVIEN, with Nine Engravings on Steel, price Twenty-five Shillings. 
GUINEVERE, with Nine Engravings on Steel, price Twenty-five 
Shillings. 
Each of the above may be had, Proofs before Letters, in handsome Portfolio, price 
£5 5s each; and in Photograph, also in Portfolio, price £3 3s each. 





London: Epwarp Moxon and 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, and SCHOOL PRIZES. 
In full gilt cloth, price 5s each. 


MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


Comprising Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Locker Wordsworth, Tupper, 
Byron, Praed, Scott, and Lord Houghton. , 


Co., Dover ‘Street, Piccadilly. 


—= 








NEW POEM by Mr. R. B. HOLT. 
Just published, in crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 


E iFEeE £ YD A. By Ropertr B. Hort. 
By the same Author, iu crown 8vo, price 5s. 
KYNWITH, and OTHER POEMS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 
HE HISTORY of INDIA. By Joun CLark MARsHMAN. 
Vol. IIL, completing the work, from the Administration of Lord William 
Bentinck to that of Lord Dalhousie, 1828-1856. 
*,* Vols. I. and IL. price 15s, and the work complete in Three Volumes, price 
228 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








NEW EDITION of ‘SIR BE RN ARD BU RKE’S WORK on the ROMANTIC and 
HANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES 
At Ciehanes will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 218, cloth. 
HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 
BuRKE, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting Nar- 
ratives in fuller exemplitication of the main purpose of the work, viz., to record the 
memorable changes of fortune of our Great Houses. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
Mn. IRELAND: its Vital Questions, Secret Societies, 
and Government. By an ULSTERMAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





L ATEST EDITION of LEW ES'S HISTORY of : PHIL OSOPHY. 
Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, cloth. 
HE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from Thales to Comte. 
d By GreorGE Henry Lewes. Third Edition, partly rewritten and greatly 
enlarged. 

“Mr. Lewes's ‘History of Philosophy’ | possibly be, it may be confidently said 
is so well known, and its merits so gene- | that there is no book in our language 
rally recognized, that any commendation | from which a student may gather 80 
of it from us, at this hour, must be quite | much metaphysics with so little fatigue.” 
superfluous. Lueid. succinct, andanimated | —B/ackwood's Magazine. 
as a book dealing with abstractions could 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











In 18mo, price 3s 6d, cloth, and Questions, price 1s, cloth, 
| gee EVERY-DAY BOOK of USEFUL and MISCEL- 
ANEOUS KNOWLEDGE; illustrated with Stories, and intended for the 
use of Children. By FRANCES E. BuRBURY, 
By the same Author, price 3s 6d, and Questigns, price 1s. 
MARY'S GEOGRAPHY, a Companion to “ Mary’s Grammar.” 
“An unpretending but attractive school-book: a very nice manual for home 
instruction.”"—Guardian, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, pp. 44, price 1s, stitched. 
’ | WIE SCIENCE of MAN; a Bird's-eye View of the Wide and 
: Fertile Field of Anthropology. By CHARLES BRAY. 
Works by the same Author. 
™ FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. Price 5s. 

* The crude thought of Mr. Bray is startling and irritating...... This volume aims 
ile for the science of mental forces what Mr. Grove has done for that of the 
physical forces."—British Quarterly Revie. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, Mental, 
and Social Science. Second Edition. Price 9s, 
EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS. Third Edition. 
Price 3s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








HE L IGHT of MEN. A Sermon preached in Great St. 
Andrew's Church, Cambridge, on Advent Sunday, 1868, in behalf of the 
Cambridge Industrial School. By the Rev. Professor MAURICE. S8vo, 6d. 
DISCUSSIONS in EUROPE as to ACADEMIC TEACHING. An 
Inaugural Lecture. By Dr. McCosn, Principal of Princeton College, New Jersey, 


U.S. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


DENMAN’S| GREEK ‘WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


This day extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. 
By ARCHD. MACLAREN. 
With Illustrations drawn from life by ALEX. MACDONALD, 
CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by MACMILLAN and Co, 
London, Publishers to the University. 





RECENT EXAMPLES of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Imperial 4to, half morocco, £3 10s, 

ys and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. Select 

Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a Full 
Descriptive Notice of each Building. Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of 
Nineteen different Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, 
together with occasional Perspective Views and Details. The Buildings are fully 
described, and in nearly every case a Statement of the Actual Cost is given. 

‘This carefully prepared and very useful work deserves warm commendation, 
We advise all who are about to dabble in bricks and mortar to consult it. The 
information, as to style, arrangement, and cost, is complete and invyaluable,’"— 
Standard, 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 

RE-ISSUE, with a SUPPLEMENT. 
In 2 large vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s. 
rPHE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER. A General Dictionary of 
Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. With a Supple- 
ment, bringing the information down to the latest time. Edited by W. G. Buackr, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.8. Above 800 Wood Engravings. 

“This excellent book of reference.........All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than 
we should bave thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—Athenwum. 

*,* The Supplement separately, cloth, 16s. 
BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 
The ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
In 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s, 

HE WORKS of the ETTRICK SHEPHERD, in POETRY 

_ and PROSE. A New Edition. With a Biographical Memoir by the Rev, 
Tuomas Tuomson. Illustrated by 30 fine Engravings. Separately, Tales, 18s; 


Poems, 14s. 
* How it would have gratified and exalted the worthy Shepherd, to have seen his 
collected works presented to the world in so handsome a formas that in which they 








now appear.”"—Scotsman. 
BLACKIE and Son, 44 Pater rnoster row. 


THITAKER’S ALMANACK. — In consequence » of the 

resignation of Mr. Disraeli, and the formation of a New Cabinet under Mr 

Gladstone, it was determined to POSTPONE the PUBLICATION of this ALMANACK, 
so that the whole of the Ministerial and official changes might be embodied. 

Advantz uge was taken of the delay thus caused to enlarge the Almanack, so that 
instead of 320 pages, as originally announced, it will now contain 370, 

The changes in the Cabinet, the Royal Houshold. and in nearly all the subord- 
inate offices having been completed, the ALMANACK has been put to press, and 
will be ready for delivery on WEDNESDAY, 23rd December. 

10 Warwick square, 16th December, 1568. 





On WEDNESDAY, 23rd DECEMBER, price 1s. 
7JIUITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869. The best, the 
most complete, and the cheapest Almanack ever published in this country. 

To be had of all bookse Hers, stationers, and newsvendors. 
TIEW of a HOUSE in BERKSHIR E.—The BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, coatains:—A_ View and Plan of Ascot 

Heath House—Our Railways and their Makers—Rise and Progress of Art—Archi- 
tects’ Charges in Germany—Roadmaking—Ptre la Chaise, Paris—and other 
Articles, with Art News and Notes of Sanitary Progress —1 York street, Covent 
garden; and all Newsmen. 


pu RI C LA rR KTS.—E. L AZENBY Y and SON, 
Wine Me rchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation:= 
Prices per dozen :— ‘ 

LIGHT BORDEAUX ........sccccseeee 24s. | FINE BORDEAUX.,.......ccceeeereeee 36s. 

An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 

n cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included, 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 

SHERRIES. ,......cc0ccce0 seoseeeee24 to 848, 



















CLARET 
CHAMPAGNES 3 PORTS 38s to 1208. 
HOCKS .... 26n to 84s. | SAUTERNE! sescecssesseees245 tO 1208. 





COGNAC BRANDI —Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 905 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 





Cellars and Offices, 
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UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exaibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
she finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 


Wc. 


LARET, of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 

£10 per hhd., duty paid, This wine is pure, pleasant, 

free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 

improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 

Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
6 cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool pluce, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

DUBLIN EXUIBITION. 
7FINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


mik MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen, Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free 
of charge. 





CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


VJPRAGRANT SOAP — 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 





OLL 


TPUE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver, 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
fluish and durability, as follows :— 


r 
r 




















|S <6 233 

x 26 3 

= £= Bae 

l= ee #5 

j | 2 

| s.df€sdés,d 

12 Table Forks., 11002 102 202 50 
12 Table Spoons ., ./f O02 102 202 50 
12 Dessert Forks .. 1 201 7TOLWOLILO 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 201 7TOLWOLILO 
12 Tea Spoons .......... 014001901 LOL 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow 0 9001200 1200 136 
2 Sauce Ladles ., 0 600 800 800 80 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 0 600 860 900 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt be 0 300 400 400 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 0 60 200 200 3 
3 0 


360 360 
Hy 


1 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... 0 260 
od ; 301 


1 Pair of Fish Carvers,...../0 1 

1 Butter Knife ..... 0 300 400 400 
1 Soup Ladle 0100012 00 14 00 
1 Sugur Sifter....... 0 300 400 400 







eo 














Wet crcscesenssinices £9 LGMMII2S 61826 

Any Article to be had singly at the same price. An 

Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks......... £1 2 0 per dozen, 
Dessert ., ” ~ O160 ” 

OR TUES caccennisversermeces owe ae 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 

most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 19s the set of six: elegant 
modern patterns, 35s 6d to 4% 6d the set: Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 8s the set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 22s to 8s; eleciro-plated on 
nickel, full size, £9. 

JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 














BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
Dish Covers, Hot-WATER | BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
Dis InoN and Brass Bep- 


STOVES and FENDERS, STEADS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | BEDDING and Bep-HAna- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, Bep-hoom CABINET Fur- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 

Urns and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, &e. 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


P4 RQUET SOLIDAIRES, 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&c. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


Ww rCH for EVERYBODY — by 
Streeter’s Machinery. New Lecture, with full 
illustrations of the English Machine-made Watch, by 
Professor PEPPER, at 8,—“ The Spectre Barber,” with 
marvellous effects, daily at 3 and 8.30.—The New 
Electric Organ, daily at 1.30 and 7.50, by Herr Schal- 
kenbach.—New Lecture, by J. L. King, Esq., on “ Earth- 
quakes and Voleanoes.”"—* La Belle France and the 
Maid of Orleans,” daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Coote.—At the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
oe t’7S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 


| IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—HAVRE EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 
Isés, GOLD MEDAL; PARIS EXHIBITION, 1567, 
TWO GOLD MEDALS.—CAUTION.—None genuine 
without Baron Liebig’s (the inventor) certificate being 
on every jar, accompanied by full directions for use. 
Sold by all Italian warehousemen, chemists, and grocers, 
Great economy and improvement in cookery, Finest 
meat-flayouring ingredient. Highly strengthening for 
invalids and children, 





; THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 





C O D LIVER OLUL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL, AFFECTIONS, &c. 

C O D LIVER OTL. 
FOR DEBILITY. 
LIVER 

XY PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Testimonials as tu its purity and genuineness have 

been received from the following eminent physicians :— 

Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., &e., &e. 
= Just imported by 
KEATING and CO.,, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s Gd; pints, 259d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, Lis, 


Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 





IXTEENTIL ANNUAL WINTER 
\.) EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is now OPEN 
at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from half- 
past Nine till half-past Five o'clock. 


N EMORY. — Royal _ Polytechnic. — 
pt STOKES on MEMORY, daily, 12.45. Memory 
Class, Tuesdays, 15 Margaret street, W., 3 and 8.30, 
“Stokes on Memory,” 18th edition, 14 stamps, Memory 
Globe, sure aid for geography, 14 stamps. 


PMPMULEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Special Morning Performance of the Grand Panto- 
mime on Monday, Dec. 28, and every Wednesday and 
Saturday during the Christmas holidays. On Boxing 
Night, Saturday, Dec, 26, will be performed the Farce 
of MY WIFE'S OUT. To be followed by the Great 
Christmas Pantomime, entitled GRIMALKIN THE 
GREAT, or HARLEQUIN PUSS LN BOOTS and the 
MILLER'S SONS, with new and magnificent scenery 
by William Beverley, Characters in the opening by the 
entire strength of the company, in the Harlequinade 
a double troupe of Pantomimists and combining the 
grandest stage effects of any pantomime ever produced 
at this theatre. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
mence at seven o'clock. x office open from 10 till 5 
daily. 








S COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
hk The LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE in 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
PRESIDENT—The MARQUESS of TWEEDDALE, K.T. 
Invested Funds now exceed ..... scseeeecee £4,640,000 
Annual Revenue now exceeds ... sous 600,000 

Policies dated on or before 31st December will rank 
for six years’ bonuses at next division of profits, or one 
year’s bonus more than ae of later date. 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

Office in London: 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Corn- 
hill. HUGH M‘KEAN, Chief Agent. 

District Agents: Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall; 
Benton Seeley, Bookseller, Islington green. 


LUANDA HAND FIRE and LIFE 





MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, | New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fint DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DePARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 





| beer LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—lInstituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent, of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Lmmediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 





W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





AHRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
court the gay and festive scenes. —ROW LANDS 
MACASSAR OIL creates and sustiins aluxuriant head 
of hair, Rowland’s Kalydor renders the skin soft, 
fair, and blooming, and eradicates all defects, Row- 
land’s Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness to the teeth, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Sold by chemists 
and perfumers. Ask for * Rowland’s” article, 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
suld by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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POPU LAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


Second Edition of Kathleen. 


By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 
+ Rarmond’s Heroine’ was a good novel; ‘ Kathleen’ 
is a better. Eschewing the unnatu drawing upon 
unusual faculties of observation, g ‘ @ scope to 
extraordinary insight into heart and character, the 
author has relied more than before upon a lively, simple 














portrayal of men and women as they are, and npon a 


t 





gift of constructiveness wherein she outmatches m 
of her compeers. <A vein of rar 
her whole story."—Saturday Review, 

* All lovers of a good novel will tind diversion in the 
pages of ‘Kathleen.’ It is a work that deserves a 
second perusal, Lightly and written, and 
remirkuble for the ingenuity of a very ut scons plot, 
‘Kathleen’ is the strongest and most ¢ ng narrative 
that we have read for many a day."—- sthences um, 


The Crown of a Life. 


Author of * Agnes Tremcrne,” &e, 


Nature's Nobleman. 


Author of * Rachel's Secret,” &. 3 vols, 

“We feel bound to praise this book. We want our 
readers to read it for themselves, and to get froma the 
novel the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have 
found in its pages,”"—Athenwum. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 

“*The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 

reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 
of domestic stories,”"—Athenwum. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


3 vols. [Just ready. 


Cheap Edition of A Noble Life. 


By the Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrated by 
Tenniel, 5s, bound, Forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 

Hurst and BLacketT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 











close 













By the 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
. . °1) rE y 
rmwoO or THREE WEDDINGS. 
‘ A Tale. 

“The story of how Maria Holden set up her little 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
to be honest, is told with admirable simplicity and 
pathos.........There are some capital bits of character.” 
—Spectator, 

“ Most agreeably writien."—Pub/ie Opinion. 

“We heartily wish a large circulation to this well- 
told little narrative."—Morning Star. 

“A sensible realistic story of common life, inculeat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women.”—British Quarterly, 

Provost and Co, (Successors to A. W. 
5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 


London: 
BENNETT), 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, | gilt edges, illustrated, 
I 


pric e 6s. 
HARP of the VALLEY. By 
* Marrying for 


Ross, Author of 


VHE 
W. STEWART 
Money,” &e. 
“The volume contains many ¢ 
verses.” —London Review, 
“There is some? good honest work in the book.”"— 
= ly's Own Paper. 
‘Altogether a worthy offering at 
genius."—G asgow Sentinel’. 
“Bold and sounding rhythm inspired by buoyant 
y and poctie imagination."—Dwnsries Llerald, 
London: Provost and Co, (Suecessors to A. W. 
BENNETT), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.c, 
Price Threepence ; post free, four stamps. 
““NXIRL of the PERLOD” Almanack 
for 1869, Edited by Miss EcHo, and Illustrated 
with a Dozen Graphic Sketches and other Characteristic 
Designs. May be ordered of al! Booksellers, and at all 
Railway Bookstalls, 
“EC HOE 3S” Office : 


xeellent lines and 


the shrine of 











19 Catherine street, Strand. 
The BOOK of the PERIOD. 
Q}CHOES CARTOONS ” and LYRICS 
4 of the TIME, Printed on Imperial Folio, Plate 
Paper, and Ornamentally Bound with Gilt Edges, 
forming an elegant Gift-Book or Dr es s-room Table 
Album; price Half-a-Guinea, or free by post Twelve 
Shillings. Money orders to be made payable to PAUL 
MONTAGUE. 
“ECHOES” Office: 19 Catherine st 

May be ordered of all Booksellers, at 

Bookstalls, 








et, Strand. 
all Railway 








This day is published, price Is 6d, 

TRUE CONTINUITY of the HUMAN 
with the DIVINE. A S« rmon pre ached in the 
ch of St. Peter, Norwic he Meeting of the 
Association in Is6s, 1 is added an 
. delivered to the Church Congress at Dublin, 
on the Influence of Scientific Siudies on Religious 
selicf. By the Rev. C. Prircuakp, MLA.. F.R.S., late 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.; London: 
BELL and DALDY. 


QASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, 

J SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different 

ponstantly on view 
‘lel livery. Easy chairs made t 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 52 Borners 
street, Oxford street, W. Faciory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 













and 
shapes 


sny shape on approval, 
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MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 


L Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported 


| by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to any 


humour runs through | 


| By the | 


for selection and immediate’ 


address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
or a single number on request, 

Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


pus UNITED LIBR ARLES, 
307 Regent street, W. 

Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, accord- 
upply required. All the best new books, 
tlish, French, and Germin, immediately on publi- 
. Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free. <A clearance catalogue of surplus 
books, offered for sale at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be had free on applic ution.—Booth’ s, Churton’s, 
Hodgson’s, and Saunders and Otley’s united libraries, 
307 Regent strect, near the Polytec nic, 


NICOL US SPECIALITIES 












in OVER- 
COATS for GE nae ae 


Pilot Cloths, 2- , and 
52s 60, and 63 









Melton Cloths, 42s, 





" n ¢ 

52 : Beaver Witn ‘Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Drivin 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
K Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s, 

If. J.aud D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
11s, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill, Manchester : 
10 Mosley street. Liverpvol: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
FS DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
2ls to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 
42s. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. Loudon: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent strect; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street, 


ATIC XOLL'S SPECIALITIES in EVEN 
£: ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEME N. 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
7 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
Uy) ‘Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


ATIC ‘OL L's SP ECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ING DRESS for BOYS. 
‘S SPECIALITIES in MORNING SUITS for 
BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, 
NICOLL’'S SPECIALITIES in HIGHLAND and 
SALLOR’S DRESS for BOYS 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for 
BOYS. 

Frieze cloth, 4 years of age, 
yrs,, 18s 6d—10 yrs., 20s—12 yrs., 
16 yrs., 248 6d. 

Melton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney cloths: 4 years of 
age, 22s G6d—6 yrs., 24s 6d—S yrs., 263 6d—10 yrs., 
28s 6d—12 y 30s 6d—14 yr: 2s 6d—16 yrs., 34s 6d, 

NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, 

HOSIERY, &c., suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ 
notice. 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S RIDIN HABITS 
in various coloured Tweed ¢ am £3 3s, 
NICOLL: S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 
Melton cloths, £4 4s. 

NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 
Superfine cloths, £6 63, 

RIDING TROUSERS, from 21s; Hats with Falls, 21s, 
PROMENADE JACKE in great variety. 
SERGE, TWEED, and CLOTH PROMENADE 
COSTUMES 
WATERPROOF T WE ED and MELTON TRAVEL- 




















NICOLL 


lis 64—6 yrs., l7s—8 
21s 6d—I4 yrs., 23s— 




















LING COSTUMES, £1 11s 6d, £2; ditto SKIRTS, 
20s. 
Messrs. NICOLL'S W ATERPR OF TWEED and 


MELTON CLOTHS, for CLOAKS, &c., are made with- 
out the least mixture of cotton, hence they are so 
durable and impermeable, ulways retaining their 
superior appearance, 

H. J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
ILS, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street, 


\' CHRISTMAS many persons are 
Fe induced to take more than is wholesome. Two 
or three of PARKS LIFE PILLS will clear off 
Ac‘dities and remove Feverish Headache ond other 
unpleasant symptoms without pain or inconvenience. 

PARR’S LIFE PILLS may be obtained of any Medicine 
Vendor, in boxes, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and in Family Packets, 
Lis each, Directions with cach box, 


I [' ILLOWAY'S OINTMEN'T& PILLS. 











: —A large and important class of society suffers 
year after year, and has life robbed of half its pleasures, 
through subjection to seme cutaneous complaint, 
readily remediable by Holloway’s treatment. His 
wonderful productions have now become soappreciated 
in every partof the world that they form a complete 
household treasure, The wor-t cases of ulcers, wounds, 
and every variety of skin diseases, for which so many 
remedies have been tried without effect, readily 
succumb to their power. They act so miraculously on 
the system as to be considered a complete phenomenon 
in the healing art. For this reason they are advocated 
by many modern practitioners after everything else has 
proved uusuccessful, 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, DEC EMBER, 1868, 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Vice-Chg 
cellor of the University of London will proceed to = 
| ELECTION of a MEMBER to serve in PARLIAMEN for the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, on MONDAY, December 21, at 
TWELVE O'CLOCK precisely, in the New Building of the 
| University, Burlington G: irdens. All Gir: aduates whose 
| Names are on the Register of Convocation ure invited 
to attend at such Time and Place. 
(Signed) GEORGE GROTE. vy .c 
December 16, 1868. E,V.. 


TNIVERSITY of 





4 iange 





LONDON. 





The following are the dates at which the several 
EXAMIN: A’ PIONS in the UNIV E RSI r ¥ of LONDON 
for the year 1869-70 will COMMENC 

MaTnIct ULATION.—Monday, January 1, and Monday, 
June 23, 1869; and Monday, January 10, 1870. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS—First B.A., Me mday, | July 19; 
Second B.A., Monday, October : 

Master OF Arts.—Branch « Monday, 

sranch IL, Monday, June 14; Branch IIL, 
June 21. 

Docror OF LITERATURE.—First D.Lit., Monday, June 
7; Second D.Lit., Tuesday, October 12, 

ScuriprunaL EXAMINATIONS,—Tuesday, November 16 

BACHELOR OF SC r- NCE.—First B.Se., Monday, July 19: 
Second B.Se., Monday, October 25. ears 

Doctor oF SCtENCE—Within the 
of June. 

BACHELOR OF LAWS.—First LL.B., 
Monday, January 4, 1869, 

Doctor or LAWs.—Thursday, January 14, 1869, 

BACHELOK OF MEDICINE.—Preliminary Scientifle, 
Monday, July 19; First M.B., Monday, July 26; Second 
M.B., Monday, November 1. 

BACHELOR OF SURGERY.—Tuesday, 

MASTER IN SURGERY.—Monday, 

Doctor or MEpicINe.—Monday, 

EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN.—Monday 

The Regulations relating to the above 
and Degrees may be obtained on applic 
Registrar of the University of London, 17 
London, W.’ 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar, 

December 14, 1868. 


HA? MASTERSHIP of | the 
GIGGLES WICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The Governors will receive applications and Testi- 
monials until Easter, 1869. They propose to proceed to 
Election before the close of April, 1869, so as to enable 
the Head Master to commence the discharge of his 
duties at Midsummer, 1869, 

A statement of the duties, privileges, and emolu- 
ments of the Head Master and of the intentions of the 
Governors may be obtained from WILLIAM HARTLEY, 
Esq. Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, to whom all com- 
munications must be addressed. 

The Head Master may be either 
Holy Orders, 

Settle, December, 1568, 


l ALVERN 


PRESIDENT AND VISITOR. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
HEAD MASTER, 
ARTHUR y AB ER, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Wednesday, 
Jan. 27th, 1869. Full information on application to 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


\ OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 
p i 






June 7; 
Monday, 





first fourteen dayg 


Second L1.B., 


November 23, 
November 22, 
‘Novembe v 22, 
May 3. 
xaminations 
ion to“ The 

Savile row, 











a Layman or in 





COLLEGE, — 


The Rey. 





HALF the DRESS —JAMES CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JAMES CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it an 
excellent wearing dress, 

JAY'S 
LACK VELVETEEN DRESSES.— 

Made from Silk Velvet Paris Models.—Black 
Velveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special 
brilliancy of colour, and when made up have almost the 
sume effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard in any required length, 

JAY'S. 


YRENCIL PATTERNS VELVET 

MANTLES.—Ladies returning to town who have 

not yet bought their Promenade and Carriage Winter 

Mantles will tind some great bargains at Messrs. 

JAY'S. These Manitles, though purchased at Messrs. 

Worth and Bobergh’s and other eminent houses, are 

nevertheless now sold at a reduction of fron: 5 to 10 
guineas less than the cost price in Paris. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 


and 251 Regent street. 
K IDE 
G OOSE-DOWN 
I 


Fr mi 11s to 54s. 
und sizes sent free by post. 
196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


247, 249, 








HEAL and SON'S 
--DOWN QUILTS, 
From 23s to 133s; also 


QUILTS. 


L'sts of prices 
HEAL and SON, 


HEAL and SON, Torrens Cover roan, w. 
| 5 eam BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 
room, and different in colour and style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexna Count roan, W. 
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Mule NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
1 NO. XCVIIL, for DECEMBER, is now ready. 
CONTENTS. 

1. MEMOIR of HUGH ELLIOT. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
3. OUR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
H WISHART. 
6, “The AMAZO 
7 Mr. BRIGHTS SSPEE CHES—The ELECTIONS. 


NEW MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, in connection 
with the Royal Microscopical Society. No. L, Jan. 1, 
1569. Price 1s, 6d. 

bie MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 

JOURNAL; Transactions of the Royal Micros- 
copical Society, and Record of Histological Research 
at Home and Abroad. 

Eited by Henny Lawson, M.D., F.RMLS., Assistant- 

Physician to and Lecturer on Histology in St. Mary's 

Hospital, 









z. 
and DoveLas, Edinburgh; Glasgow: 


EpMONSTON 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMs, and | 


James MACLEHOSE ; 
Co. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, | 
NAINT PAULS for JANUARY, 
by price 1s, will be ready « on Wednesday, 23rd inst. | 





Cc 

1, The SACRISTAN’S Ht 1c SE NIOL. D. By the Author | 
of “Mabel’s Progress,” &. Chap. 19% “ Good- | 
bye, old Home!”; 20. Hide and Seek; 21. On 
the Grotenberg. 

The UPSHOT of the ELECTIONS 

UNCLE CORNELIUS his STORY 

Sir ROBERT PEEL. 

The STORY of ROSINA: an Incident in the Life of 
Francois Boucher. 

3. EARTHQUAKES, 

. CHRISTMAS in a CAVALRY 
Private Dragoon. 

PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Anthony 
Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap, 53. 
Rara Avis in Terris: 59. The Earls Wrath: 
60, Madame Goesler’s Politics ; 61. Another Duel. 

id Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


~ 


REGIMENT. Bya 


as 














London: 








; Cn n Tht irsday, th 1¢ 24h inst. (One Shilling.) No. . 109. 


Mluk CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
Mey With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps and F, W, Lawson, 
CONTENTS. 
THAT BOY of NORCOTT'S 
Chap. 14. A Good-bye. 
» 15, A Terrible Shock. 
16, Fiume. 
17. Hanser] of the Yard. 
18. The Sail across the Boy. 
19, At the Féte 
COMPARATIVE MY THOL OGY, 
CHRISTMAS EVE. Paraphrased from the Polish of 
Count Krasinski. By R. Lytton. 
FROM an ISLAND. Part UL. 
On RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL, By “The Unde- 
yeloped Collector.” Part L. 
The VEHM: with the True Story of a Trial in 1451, 
before that Tribunal. 
LETTICE LISLE. (With an Iustration.) 
Chap, 13, The Witch-Clover. 
- = Tangling in One's Heart. 
15. Man is a Hunting Animal, 
16, An Appeal. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 








(With en Llustration.) 
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On the 23rd of Dee smber, price 2s 6d, will be publish 1¢ od 
No. L. of 


THILE ANGLO-COLONIAL: 
a Monthly Magazine and Review for the Colonies. 
CONTENTS. 
1. TO OUR READERS. 
2. OUR COLONIES. No.1. Victoria. 
3, The PROGRE SS of ACCLIMATIZATION, 
4, FORTUNE'S BUFFETS. A Serial Story. 
Chap. 1. Plot and ¢ ‘ounterplot. 
2. An Unexpected Champion. 
> A Musical Model. 
. A Little Breakfast in Chambers. 
. The Prre H LAKE of TRINIDAD. 
i. The NEW PARLIAMENT. 





st 


in 
7. A PROPHECY. 
8. BOOKS of the TIME. 


NOTES on SCIENCE. 
. COUNT PETERKIN: a Story of the Opera. 
. BRITISH EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES. 
. COLONTAL TOPICS — India — Australasia— 
Conada—Brazil—West Indies—The Cape, &e. 
3. COLONIAL STATISTICS. 
London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and Marston, Crown 
buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


i 
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A Se joquel to to “The 





NOTICE—ROLAND Y ORKE. | 
annitr 1 


Ch 
Mrs, HENRY WOODS MAGAZINE, 
T II = ARGOS Y. 


Edited by Mrs. Henry Woop. 
The next (January) Number commences a New 
Volume and a New Serial Story. 

JANUARY NUMBER ready on Wednesday next, the 
23rd inst. 

CONTENTS : — 1. Roland Yorke, by the Author of 
“East Lynne.” Prologue ;ZChap. 1. In the "= 
Chap. 2. Up to the Monday evening: Chap. 3. Before 
the Coroner (with a full-page illustration). ~~ Augu- 
ries, by Frances F. Broderip.—3. Dr. Romaine’s Soa, 
by Hesba Stretton.—4. Bede the Pointsman, by Johnny 
Ludlow.—5. Mrs. Hubbard's Three Warnings.—6. 
Hard Lines.—7. The Earthquake in California,—8, A 
Lihost Story, by Morley Farrow. 

The ARGOSY is the cheapest and one of the most 
popular of the first-class magazin 

Sixpence monty, of all Booksellers. 
Office, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 





es, 





NEW MAGAZINE of TRAVEL, GE GRAPHY, and 
; ADVENTURE. 
In Monthly Parts, at 1s.—Part L. ready December 21. 
LLUSTRATED TRAVELS.—A New 
Magazine of Travel, Geography, and Adventure. 
Edited by H. W. Ba Assistant Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. This Work, combining 
all the features of interest in our best books of travel, 
will be profusely illustrated with very beautiful full- 
pge and other Engravings taken from Photographs 
and Original Drawings. 
*,* Prospectuses and Specimen Pages supplied by all 
Booksellers, and forwarded post free on application to 
the Publishers. 





| America, 


This Journal is to be devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of Microscopical Science in the widest and most 
anecurate sense of the term. It will contain not only 





the proceedings of the Royal Microscopical Society, but | 
| young or old, 


will also embrace Communications from the lead- 
ing Histologists of Great Britain, the Continent, and 
Besides Original Contributions it will supply 
a comprehensive réswneé of the latest Foreign Inquiries, 
Critical Reviews, Bibliographical Lists of all the recent 
Microscopical Publications at Home and Abroad, and 
Descriptions of all new and improved forms of Micros- 
copes and Apparatus ; Correspondence on all matters 
of Histological Controversy; and, finally, a Depart- 
ment of * in which the Student 
can put such questions as may elicit the special infor- 
nition he desires to obtain. 

Ry thus providing a Journal at once thoroughly 
scientitle, advanced, and comprehensive, and issued at 
such short intervals as to meet the requirements of ac- 
tive investigators, the Publisher hopes to receive the 
support of all workers with the Microscope, and the 
assistance and co-operation of all who require a periodi- 
ch shall creditably represent the libours of 

Sritish a 1d Foreign Histologists, 

The “Monthly Microscopical Journal” can be ob- 
tained through any Bookseller or Optician, or it will be 
sent post free for one year on receipt of Iss, 

London: Ropert HArpwicKe, 192 Piceadilly, W. 
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pb" OF TILE COTTON FAMINE. 


YIXPENCE, in MONTHLY PARTS ; 


\ Weekly, One Penny.—5%5 Paternoster row, and 


all Booksellers, 

“TT DER the CROWN.” 
The NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE, to be published early next week, price Ls, 

will contain :— 

1. INTRODUCTORY. 

2. AFORTNIGHT in PORTUGAL. By F. T. Palgrave. 

. BALLAD. (Illustrated. By J. R. Planché. 

. LIFE of Sir THOS. SEYMOUR. By John Maclean, 
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By Chas. I. 
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A. 
LITTLE FRANC. A Serial Tale. 


Ross. 
». DRACHENF = S. A Legend. (Illustrated) By 
A. Engelbac 
. FALLACIOU S ‘INFE RENCES, Social and Econo- 
mic. By W.R. Greg. 
8. SOME THOUGHTS on the ENGLISH STAG 
By Tom Taylor. 
9, ELECTRIC FOGS. By 
10. — MAGDALA, 
Cameron, 
11. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON. 
By an Octogenarian. 
12. FRIENDS, and How to Test Them. 
Lancaster. 
13. CHARITY: a Universal Cry. 
Loudon: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster row. 


Dr. Phipson, F.C. 
(Ilustrated.) Be Consul 


By C. Sears 


Now ready. 
y" “FENCE of the GIRL of the 
PERIOD, By ONE of the Sisternoop, price 2d, 
Also, 

The MAN of the PERIOD: 
“The Girl of the Period.” Price 2d. 
Also, complete in Wrapper, price 6d. 

The GIRL of the PERIOD, the Defence, and 
the Man of the Period. 
London: Ronert HARPWICKE, 192 Picecaailly, W. 


a Companicn to 


The NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Just published, 
TACIIER’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION. This Edition shows under each 
County and Borough the late and newly elected Mem- 
bers, with the Votes polled at all the contested Elec- 
tions. 6d, or by post, 7d. 
VACHER and Sons, 29 Parliament street, London, 
December, 1568, 
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To be had gratis and postage free, 
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rE WOLY FAMILY. Aemired 
Sacred Melodies, by the most celebrated com- 
posers. Arranged for the pianoforte as sulos and duets, 
with ad lib. accompts. for flute, violin, and vivloncello, 
by W. H. CaLLcorr. Six books, each 5s ; piano ducts 
each 6s; each accompaniment Is each, Al! at half- 
price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
JYESIGNATION. Sacred Song ; words 
W from Holy Writ. The popular setting of these 
words is by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s; 
fre> by post 19 stamps. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street; to be had everywhere. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


The LITTLE GIPSY. By Elie Sauvage. 
Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL, Profusely 
illustrated by Lorenz Frohlich, Small 4io, price 5s, 
cloth extra; 6s, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 

“An exquisite story that will fascinate all readers, 

The illustratiuas are singularly grace- 

ful."—A ‘hens, 


ea HISTORY of the ROBINS. 
Vith 24 beautiful page Llustritions from Drawings 
by Harr son We eir. Small —— » 6s, cloth extra; 


HEROES oth the CRUSADES By Barbara 
UTTON, Author of “Casties and taeir Heroes.” 
Post Svo, price 5s, cloth; 5 6d, gilt edges, 


OUR WHITE VIOLET By the Author 


of “Gerty and May.” Price 2s 6d, cloth; 33 6d, 
cvloured, ‘gilt edges 


ADVENTURES of HANS STERK, the 


South African Hanier and Pioneer Ry Captain 
DRAYSON, Post Svo, 5s, cloth ; 5s Gd, gilt ¢ Ize 3%. 


NEPTUNE; or, the Autobio ales of a 
Newfoundland Dog. By the Autaor of » Tuppy.” 
23 6d, cloth; 33 Gd, coh Baw of “yo vag 


TALES of the TOYS told by THEM- 
Ti! u awd ~ “s ns , 3 he ¥~ it bag Tom I ’ = P rice 
$s Od, ¢ lott ; 4s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


aa gn ~ Or as ju or, By the 


CASTLES and HEROES, By 
pree 4s 6d, cloth; 


tA Herron, 


t odee 
lt edges, 


The BOOK of CATS. A Chitchat Chronicle 


of Feline Facts and Fancies. By CHARLES 
Ross, Post 5vo, price 4s 6d, cloth; 53, gilt e Ay 


COUSIN TRIX and her WELCOME 
TALES. By GeorGiaANa Cratx, Price 3s 64d, 
cloth ; 4s 6d, co'oured, gilt edges, 


” P 

UPSIDE DOWN; or, Turnover Traits. 
From the Original Sketches of the late WILLIAM 
McCoNNELL. With Illustrative Verses by Tom 
Hood. Post 4to, Coloured Plates, price 2s 6d. 


The BEAR KING. By James Greenwood. 


Illustrations by Griset. Small 4to, price 3s 6d, 
cloth ; 5s, coloured, gilt edges. 


GERALD and HARRY: or, the Boys in 
the North. By Emitra Marryat Norris. Post 
8vv, price 53, cloth. 
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GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
This day is published, a New Edition, complete in One 
Yulume, crown 8vo. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. By 
GEORGE ELIoT. With Seven Engravings, price 33 6d 
Uniform with the above. 
ADAM BEDE. With 7 Engravings, 
3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. With 7 
Engravings, 3s 6d. 
SILAS MARNER. With 3 Engrav- 
ings, 2s 6d 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With 
7 Engravings, 3s. 
Witniam Piackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Lon ‘ton. 


This day, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

YYSTEM of CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
bk By G. C. von HAR ess, D.D, Translated from 
the Sixth enlarged German edition, By A. W. Morrt- 
SON and W. FInpLay, M.A. 

This is the standard German work on the subject, 
and it is hoped will fill an important place in our 
English theo! al literature. 

Edi vl T. CLARK, 
and Co 






London: LAMILTON 
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Just published, price 3s. 
TUE SHEPHERD with HIS LAMBS; 
or, Chapters and Songs on all the Scriptures 

that connect together Christ and Children. By the 
late Rev. A. J, Mokuts. 

“A more perfect series of sermons to children we do 
not know.” —/ny/ish Lndependent. 

* There is not in it a line of twaddle,”"—Nonconformist, 

“Aptly deserived by the Rey. Joshua Harrison as 
‘that beautiful little book.” "—Christian World. 

ArTiuur MIALt, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, 
London 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF JAVA—THE SPICE ISLANDS, SUMATRA, &e. 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, Svo, 21s. | 


TRAVELS IN THE ISLANDS OF THE EAST) 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, | 
"3 


During the Years 1865-66. 


A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR PEOPLE AND OF DANGERS AND ADVENTURES AMONG MANY TRIBES, | 


By ALBERT S. BICKMORE, M.A., F.R.GS., 
And Professor of Natural History in Madison University, U.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with 30 Lithographic Plates, price 21s, cloth, | 


REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 


By W. STEUART TRENCH, 
Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord Digby. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's Son, J. TOWNSEND TRENCH, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, of 1,408 pages, comprising above 50,000 Names of Places, price 31s 6d, cloth; or 36s 6d, half-russia, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED TO JULY, 1867. 
“ Beyond comparison the most complete and accurate existing gazetteer of its own compass.”—Daily News. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 


Just published, 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
A New Edition, Illustrated with Wood Engravings. Price ds. 
*,.* This Edition contains an Introductory Notice by the Author. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, and all Booksellers. 





POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


This day is published. 


SPANISH GYPSY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE 


A New Edition, being the Third, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


' THE ‘EXTRA- ORDINARY. e 


Now issued, price Threepence, 2 Double Extra Illustrated Christmas Number of CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, 
entitled 


“ THE EXTRA-ORDINARY. , 








To be published on the Ist of January, 1869, and to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling. 
THE 


REGISTER AND MAGAZINE OF BIOGRAPHY. | 


The object of this publication is to furnish a public and permanent record of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
the Probate of Wills, with other interesting personal and domestic events, accompanied by comple te Indexes 





of reference 
Obituary Memoirs will be given of all persons of rank or eminence in literature, science, or art, and origina 
papers on neglected Biography. Contemporancous biographical publications will likewise be critically reviewe 4. 
The present number is intended to contain Articles on Henry Constable the Poet—Manningham's Diary— 
Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New York and of Massachusetts—M. Berryer—Dean Milman—Rossini— 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury—Dr. Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough—Baron James Rothschild—William } 
Harrison—Samuel Lucas—and Memoirs of other persons of eminence recently deceased. 
Registration fee: Births, half-a-crown; Marriages, Deaths, or other Announcements, 5s. 


NICHOLS and SONS, 25 Parliament street. 


MAPPIN AND. ‘WEBB’S ‘CHRISTMAS 
NOVELTIES. 





Thousands of Articles from Is to £10 daily arriving at the London Warehouses, 
77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNIILL 
Cases of Scissors, Razors, Pocket and Penknives Electro and Silver, Butter Dishes, Knives, 
Mustard Pots, Egg Steamers and Stands, Table Knives, Spoons, and Forks. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


BOOKS FOR — PRESENTS, 


‘the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels :— 


The Eibusteased Edition, containing all the 
Tustin ations of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel 1; with 


new Illustrations by Du Maurier, Crown d4to, cloth 
A, 


21s; morocco extra, 42s. 


2. The Library Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, contain. 
rine Life of Ingoldsby. and all his Writings, prose 


and poetical, with the original Engravings by Cruik- 
shank and Leech, 21s. 


3. The Carmine Edition. An edition in smal) 


| 4 
8vo, with coloured border, and Six Llustrations by 
George Cruikshank. Gilt edge s, 10s 6d. 


4. The Popular Edition. Gilt edges, bevellea 


be —- Three Plates, price 6s. 


». The Nonpareil Edition. An entirely New 


| and Cheaper Edition, price 2s 6d, 


9 


Imperial Syo, with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Litho- 
graphs and Woodcuts), 21s, 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand- 


hook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GUILLEMIN, edited by J. NORMAN Lockygr 
F.RALS, j 
CAPITAL PRIZE BOOK. 
Price 6s, 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD, From Marathon to Waterloo, By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY. 
4. 
BUCKLAND’S (F.) CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
First Series—Rats, Snakes, Serpents, Fish, &e Small 
Svo, bs, 
Second Series—Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Bears, Whales. 
Pigs. &c. Small Svo, 6s. 
Third Series—Ducks, Salmon, Lions, Foxes, Fleas, 
Porpoises, &c. 2 vols, 12s. 
5, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, 6s. 
LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. By 
M. GuizorT, 
“M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell's character with 
singular skill.”"—Quarterly Review. 
6. 
Crown 8yo, with Two Portraits, 6s, 
MIGNET'S MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
“ The standard authority on the subject.”"—Daily News. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 vol., price 6s each, with Illustration. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S EAST LYNNE. 

The CHANNINGS. 

—— Mrs. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

—— The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 

Lady ADELAIDE’S OATH. 

The INITIALS! 

QUITS. By the Author of “ The Initials.” 

Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S LADY- 
BIRD. 

—— TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 

EDMUND YATES'S BROKEN to HARNESS 

The BEST MODERN ANNUALS of 
COOKERY. 








1, 
TIB’'S TIT-BITS. Aided with a Preface by 
Tom Hood. 2s 6d. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. 
1s 6d, 


EVERYBODY'S PUDDING-LO ‘1K. 1s 6d. 
Tho BREAKFAST BOOK. Is Gd. 
The COOK'S GUIDE. ’ 3s. 


6. 
The MODERN COOK. 12s. 





Richard BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, free by post for 3s 8d. 
ELUSIONS, IMPOSTURES, and 
DECEPTIONS, with Remarkable Instances ot 
CREDULITY. By R. A. Devonvort, Esq. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d, free by post 3s 10d. 
RIGINS and INVENTIONS; or, 
Succinct Notices of the most remarkable Origins. 
Inventions, Localities, Titles, Dignities, Etymol 
Epithets, Colloquial Phrases, Customs, Sports, &c. 
WILLIAM PULLEYN. A new Edition, revised. 
London: Wi. LIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside 








By 








Just Pub lished, price 12s 6d, 


7". HISTOR ICAL MEMOIRS of 
LOUIS XVIIth. The Legitimate Heir to the 
Throne of France, son of Louis XVIth,, and Marie 
Antionette. The Memoirs written by Louis XVIIth.. 
the Commentary by his sons W illiam and Augustu 

Meves. 
London : W. Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS & NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS 


A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK. 


THE EDINA BURNS. 


Crown 4to, beautifully printed on the finest 
toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price One Guinea; or 
Turkey morocco extra, price, Two Guineas; 
or Clan Tar‘an, with Photograph on side, 
price Two Guineas, 

A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM 
EDITION OF 
THE POEMS AND SONGS OF 
ROBERT BURNS, 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
THE MOST EMINENT SCOTTISH 

ARTISTS. 

The engraving of the illustrations is exe- 

cuted by Mr. R. Paterson, and the volume 
is printed by Mr. R. Clark, Edinburgh. 


PRICE. 
ge @ 
110 














NEW VOLUME OF 
NIMMO’S 


CARMINE GIFT-BOOKS. 


Small 4to, beautifully printed within red 
lines on superior paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price 7s 6d each, 


THE GOLDEN GIFT. 
A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 
Profusely illustrated with original engrav- 
ings on wood by eminent artists, En- 
graved by Robert Paterson, Edinburgh. 
Choicely printed within carmine border, 
and elegantly bound in cloth and gold. 


A NOVELTY IN BINDING. 
NIMMO’S CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE POETS. 


Profusely illustrated and elegantly printed 

on supertine toned paper. 

This series of books is just produced ina 
new style of binding, moroceo elegant, 
with inlaid ivory side, Beautifully illumi- 
nated in various colours and chaste 
designs. They are remarkably cheap, the 
price being only 7s 6d per vol, For School 
Prizes and Gift Books they are specially 
appropriate. They may also be had in 
richly gilt cloth binding, price 3s 6d each ; 
or in morocco antique, price 6s 6d each, 


A NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

Second Edition, in crown 8vo, elegantly 

bound, cloth extra, price 6s; or gilt extra, 
price 6s 6d, 


STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By Ascotr R. Horr, Author of “A Book 
about Boys,” * A Book about Dominies,” &. 


076 








In square 8vyo, richly bound in cloth and gold 
THE LOVES OF ROSE PINK 
AND SKY BLUE. 


And Other Stories told to Children. 

By WILLIAM FRANcIs COLLIER, LL.D., 
Author of “Tales of Old English Life,” &. 
Profusely illustrated with original 
humorous illustrations on wood, 


‘ .- @ Second Edition, enlarged, richly bound. 
030 STORY OF THE KINGS OF 
JUDAH AND ISRAEL, 
WRITTEN for CHILDREN. By A. O. B. 
Illustrated with full-page Engravings 
and Map, 
05 0 THE WORKS OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 
Carefully selected, with a Life of the Author, 
and Original and Authentic Notes, 
By D. L. Purves, 


Large demy Svo, elegantly bound in imita 
tion Roxburgh, gilt top. 





A VALUABLE AND ELEGANT 
PRESENTATION WORK. 
NIMMO'S 
LARGE PRINT LIBRARY EDITION OF 


FROM CHAUCER TO COWPER. 
In 48 vols, demy 8vo, pica type, superfine 
paper, elegant binding, price 4s each vol. 
The Text edited by CHARLES COWDEN 
CLARKE, 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, and 
Authentic Portraits engraved on steel. 
*,* Any of the Works in this Series may be had 
Separately, price 4s each vol. 


912 0 


Complete Catalogues of W. P. NIMMO’S Publications, 
suitable for Presentation, will be forwarded post free on 
application, 

Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh. 

Sold by SrmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; 
And all Booksellers. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


“THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR A BOY.”"—Sun. 


New Edition (1868), revised and enlarged, price 8s 6d, cloth, or 128, morocco elegant ,700 pages, with ten Vignette 
Titles, printed in gold, and over 6v0 Illustrations. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPJEDIA OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES, ATHLETIC, SCLENTIFIC, 
RECREATIVE OF BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 
| * Not one amongst its rivals, not half-a-dozen of them 


AND 


“Mr. Lockwood's ‘Boy's Own Book’ is the real, 
original work which we knew in days long gone by, 
but in a new and much enlarged form, and brought 
down to the very last pantological period. To name it 
is to praise it."—Saturday Revier, 

“There has never been a better book than this for 


rolled into one, can match our old favourite. The book 
is still peerless.”"—Sun, 

“It has had many imitators, but, like most imita- 
tions, they have been but puny counterfeits; and the 
new edition just brought out may bid detlance to them 


boys...... Time and thought have rendered it perfect. | all. Brought up to the present day, with an exposition 
eoeens Every page being a volume of knowledge.”"—Ar/ | of numberiess games and amusements, it is * itself 
Journal. alone * the book for boys.”—Baily’s Mayazine of Sports. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A CHILD. 


Handsomely printed and Hlustrated with more than ‘T'wo Hundred Pictures. In cloth gilt, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s 


MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


Edited by MADAME DE CHATELAIN, 

CONTAINING :—The House that Jack Built—Little Bo-Peep—The Old Woman and her Eggs—Old Mother 
Goose—Cock Robin—Old Mother Hubbard—Henny Penny—The Three Bears—The Ugly Litthe Duack—The 
White Cat—The Charmed Fawn—tThe Eleven Wild Swans—The Blue Bird—Little Maia—Jack the Giant Killer— 
Jack and the Bean Stalk—Sir Guy of Warwick—Tom Hickathrift—Bold Robin Hood—Tom Thumb—Puss in 
Boots—Little Red Riding-Hood—Little Dame Crump—Little Goody Two Shoes—The Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood—The Fair One with Goiden Locks—Beauty and the Beast,—Cinderella—Princess Rosetta—The Elves of the 
Fairy Forest—The Elfin Plough—The Nine Mountains—Johnny and Lisbeth—The Little Fisher-Boy—Hans in 
Luck—The Giant and the Brave Little Tailor—Peter the Goatherd—Red Jacket ; or, the Nose Tree.—The Three 
Golden Hairs—The Jew in the Bramble Bush. 

“A charming collection of favourite stories.” —Ashenwum. 


“A lavishly-illustrated and well-arranged selection of the nursery rhymes and fairy tales. .... . / An excellent 
gift-book.”"— Week/y Dispatch. 
* Madame de Chatelain deserves the thanks of all nurseries for this pretty collection of old favourites,” —WNotes 





and (jueries. 
LAMB’S (CHARLES and MARY) TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
Fourteenth Edition, With 20 Engravings, from Desigas by Harvey, and Portrait, feap., 5s 61, cloth elegant ; 


4s, gilt edges. 
*,* The best and prettiest edition of this favourite classic, 


The BEAUTIES of ENGLISH POETRY. Selected by E. Tomxrys. 
Twenty-Second Edition, with considerable Additions and Steel Frontispiece, Royal 18mo, 2s 6d, cloth 
plain; 3s, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

FAVOURITE SERIES of ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. Price 5s each. 

TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT AUTHORS: a Dictionary of 


nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, 


Aphorisms, &c. In Prose and Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages and Countries. Thir- 
teenth Edition, feap.8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 568 pp., price 5s. 
*,* The under-mentioned by the same Editors, uniform in size and price. 
The PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: delineating, in Seven 


Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the Multiform Phases of the Human Mind, Third 

Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette Title, price 5s, 

SONGS of the SOUL DURING ITS PILGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD: being a 
New Collection of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of Christian Faith. Third Edition, feap. Svo, with beauti- 
ful Frontispice and Title, pp. 638, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

The BEAUTY of HOLINESS; or, the Practical Christian's Daily Companion: being 
a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand Reflective and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, 
Beauty, and Practicability, selected from the Sacred Writings, and arranged in 82 Sections, Fourth Edition, 
feap. 8vo, pp. 536, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
Forming a Series of interesting Narratives, extracted from the Pages of Contemporary Chronicles or Modern 
Historians, of the most remarkable Occurrences in each Reign, By CHARLES SELBY, 26th Edition. 
12mo, with Nine Illustrations by Anelay, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 2s 6d. School Edition, without Ilustra- 


tions, cloth, 2s 6d. 

SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. Cheaper Edition. By the 
Author of “ Mia and Charlie.” With 6 Illustrations. Feap., price 3s 6d, cloth, 

1. The LAWS and BYELAWS of GOOD SOCIETY: a Code of 

2. The ART of DRESSING WELL: a Book of Hints. 32mo, neatly 


Modern Etiquette. 32mo, neatly bound, gilt edges, price 6d. 
we 


bound, gilt edges, price 6d. 
*,* “Two pretty volumes for those who have the privilege of entering into society, and are not acquainted 


with its forms."—Sunday Times, 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF JOHN TIMBS’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, in 3 double vols., either cloth elegant or half-bound, gilt backs, price 15s, 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. — By 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Vol. I. General Information; Vol. IL. Curiosities of Science; Vol. ILL Curiosities of 


History: and Popular Errors Explained, 
“A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book........./ A book to take a bite of now and then, and always 


with a relish,......../ As full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed.”"—anch, 

The above are sold separately, in double vols., cloth elegant, price 5s each, in single vols., as follows:— 
GENERAL INFORMATION (Things Not Generally Known). 2 vols. feap., 28 6d each, cloth. 
CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE. 2 vols. feap., 2s 6d each, cloth. 

CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. 1 vol., 28 Gd, cloth. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED, 1 vol. feap., 2s 6d, cloth. 








SCHOOL DAYS of EMINENT MEN. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. With Frontispiece, 13 Views 
of Public Schools, and 20 Portraits. Second and Cheaper Edition, feap., cloth, price 4s 6d 
“ A book to interest all boys, more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, &c."—Notes and Queries 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVERERS. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Numerous 


Illustrations, Second and Cheaper Edition, feap., cloth, price 4s 6d. 
“ These stories are as marvellous as the‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, "—A(/as, 
SOMETHING for EVERYBODY. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“ Abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts; 
Review, 
KNOWLEDGE for the TIME. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, 
Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. : mies 
“ Bright bits and hidden treasures of contemporary history."—L/oyd's News, 
THINGS to be REMEMBERED in DAILY LIFE. With Personal Experiences and Recollec™ 
tions. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. With Frontispiece. Cheaper Edition, feap. Svo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
“A valuable and memorable book, and represeuts great research and arduous labour.”"—/’ost, 
WALKS and TALKS about LONDON. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Handsomely printed, with 
Frontispiece. Cheaper Edition, post Svo, cloth, price 6s, 
“ Will doubtless prove a more lasting record than brass or marble,” —Gentleman's Magazine. 


well adapted for parochial lending libraries."—Saturday 


With Frontispiece. Cheaper 








London: LOCKWOOD and CO.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON, 


POET-LAUREATE. 


STRAHAN and CO. 


MESSRS. ; 
mating that on and after JANUARY 15th, 1869, all Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS will 


ISSUE from THEIR HOUSE. 

1. POEMS. Small 8yo, 9s. 

2. MAUD, and Orner Pores. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
. THE PRINCESS: a MepLey. 


oo ® oo 


Small 8vo, 5s. 


Small 8vo, 6s. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo, 7s. 
6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s. 
7. SELECTION FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square Svo, 5s. 


have much pleasure in inti- 


Small 8vo, 5s. 





The Duke of Argyll. 
1. PRIMEVAL MAN; an Examination of 


Recent Speculations. Crown 8vo. 
[Yearly ready. 


2. The REIGN of LAW. Fifth Edition, 


with Additions, Crown Svo, 6s. 


Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. 
FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC 


SUBJECTS. Scventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
1. ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, chiefly on 
Church Subjects. Demy S8yo, 7s 6d. 


. The NEW TESTAMENT. A Revision of 


the Authorized Version. Crown 8yo and fcap., 


to 


a .. | A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


3. The YEAR of PRAYER; being Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year, Large type, 
3s 6d; small type, 1s 6d. 

4, The YEAR of PRAISE; being Hymns, 
with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of 
the Year. 3s 6d, Is 6d, Is, 6d. 

5. 

MENT. 3 vols, small 8vo, 3s 61 each. 

6. EASTERTIDE SERMONS. Small 8vo, 
3s 6d. 

7. The QUEEN’S ENGLISH. Small 8yo, 5s. 


ie 9) 


vidence. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
9. LETTERS from ABROAD. Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


10. POETICAL WORKS. Enlarged Edition. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


H. L. Mansel, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, 


Tho PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED: 
Sir William Hamilton and J. S. Mill. Post | 
Svo, 6s. 


The Rev. C. Merivale, D.C.L. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. A New Translation in 


English Rhymed Verse. 2 vols, small 4to. 


G, Mac Donald, LL.D, 
1, The DISCIPLE, and other Poems. 
2. UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Popular Edi- 


tion. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
3. ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


4, _ ALINGS with the oe. 


2mo, with Illustrations, 2s 64. 


Square | 





Norman Macleod, D,D, 
1. The STARLING: a Scotch Story. 2 


| 
| 
vols, crown 8yo, 16s. } 


- EASTWARD. Popular Edition, with 


| 
! 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
| 


bo 


3. The EARNEST STUDENT: Memorials | 


of John Mackintosh, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


- 


— 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 


5. REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND | 
PARISH. Crown 8yo, 6s. ‘ 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA-|John §, Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


. MEDITATIONS; Advent, Creation, Pro- | R, H, Plumptre, MA, 


Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


. The OLD LIEUTENANT and HIS SON, | Principal Tulloch 


On “ECCE HOMO.” Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


1, PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 
LIVING, Popular Edition, Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 


2. CIIRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 


Popular Edition. Small Syo, 2s 6d. 


3. CHARACTERISTICS of  CHRIST’S 
TEACHING, Popular Edition. Small 8vo, 2 6d. 


4, VOICES of the —- 


Edition. Small 8vo, 2s 6d 


Popular 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Mis- 


cellanies. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo, 


33 Gd. 


Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


. The TRAGEDIES of /ESCHYLOS. A 
New Trans!ation, with a Biographical Essay. 
2 vols, crown 8yo, 12s, 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A 
New Translation, with a Biographiec: al Essay. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


— 


to 


38. LAZARUS, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
4, MASTER and SCHOLAR, and other 


Poems. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


5. THEOLOGY and LIFE: Sermons, chiefly 


on Special Occasions, Small 8vo, 6s. 


. CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being 


the Boyle Lectures for 1866. Demy 8yvo, 12s. 


oo 


1. STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 


Old Testament. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


. OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. 


Svo, 3s 6d. 


3. OUT of HARNESS. 
4. MAN and the GOSPEL. 


3s 6d. 


. The PARABLES read in the Light of the 


Present Day. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


Crown 


to 


Crown 8yvo, 3s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


ce 


6. SPEAKING to the HEART. Crown 8vo, 


3s 6d. 


BEGINNING LIFE. A Book for Young 


Men. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 





STRAHAN and CO., 


STRAHAN & CO.’S MAGAZINES 
FOR JANUARY. 


(To be published on the 23rd inst.) 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, 


Debenham’ s Vow. By Amelia B. Edwards, Author of 

“ Barbara's History.” 

st. Hildegarde the Martyr —2. A Day's Work, 

3. A Pair of Friends. —4. The Hardwickes,—5_ s 

The Party at Strathellan House, 

Pamphlets for the People. By the Dean of C anterbury, 

1, The Wants of Manin the Matter of Religion, 

~~; at the Far East. By the Editor. 1. Outward 

yund, 

A Ball ad of War. By Menella Bute Smedley. 

Toiling and Mc inn g. Some Account of our Worki 
People, ant HH. +f they Live. By Good We 
Commissioner. The Merthyr Iron Worker, 

Perceiving without Seeing. A Romance in Astronomy. 

By the Rey. Charles Prite hard, late Presideut of 

the Royal Astronomical Soci iety. 

The Man who couldn't feel Pain. A Legend of the 

Harz Mountains. By William Gilb rt. 

me s of ot brew History. By the Bishop of Oxford. 

. Eliia 

The : heen 8 5 Wife. By Florence Fields. 

* Noblesse Oblige.” An E uglish Story of To-Day, By 

the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline. 7 

1. Town and Castle.—2. Phosbe’s Watk to the 
Castle.—3. Lady Dorothea’s Boudvir.—4, The 
Latimer Family. 








Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 

The Crust and the Cake. By the Author of “The 

Occupations of a Retired Life.” Chaps. IX.—XIL. 

The Gospel to the Doubting. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 

The Year, By the Author of “The Pathway of Pro- 
mise.’ 

At New Year's Time. By the Editor. 

Vinter Leaves. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 

“It is more Blessed to Give than to Receive.” By the 
Rey. J. Oswald Dykes. 

Forgotten by the World. aan oirs of an English- 
woman. Chaps, XL— . 

Shiloh—Immanuel—The “ei our Righteousness, A 
Biblical Study, By the Rey. Professor Plumptre. 

A Christmas Evening in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Isabella Fyvie. 

A Christmas Carol. By Joseph Truman. 

Fireside Homilies. By the Dean of Canterbury. No. 
Ill. 











Hoppety Bob's Christmas Treat. By a City Man. 


Notes tor Readers out of the Way. 





Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


At the Back of the North Wind. By George Mac 
Donald. 

Madam How and Lady Why. By Charles Kingsley. 
No. ILI. Volcanoes, 

Ice Song. By = of the Authors of ** Poems written 
for a Child 

King George's Miday. By William Gilbert. Chapters 
VIL. VILE. 

Talking Flowers. By the Author of * Child-World.” 

The Boy in the Bush. By Edward Howe. Ll. Upa 
Sunny Creek. 

The Ogre, By the Author of “ Fairy Facts.” 

The Leaf on the Ground. By M. B Smedley. 

The Boys of Axleford. By Charles Camden. L 
Fibbing Bill. 

The German Girl on St. Thomas's Day. By the Author 

of * Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” 

The Children of the Common. By a 
sopher. 

Lilliput Lectures. By the Author of * Lilliput Levée.” 
No. II. The Sky. 

Finding when not Expecting. By the E itor. 


Natural Philo 


Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The Next Step. By the Dean of Canterbury. 

J. H. Newman as a Preacher. By the Rov. E. T. 
Vaughan. 

“La Lanterne.” By George Lumley. 

An Irish Churchman’s View of Irish Politics. By 
Murphy. 

Bishop Bale. By the Rev. George Perry. 

Marcus Aurelius and the Talmud. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Plumpitre. 

The Clergy and Science. By the Rey. John Haunnab, 
D.C.L. 


rJ3.d. 


Notices of Books. 

** The 80th Thousand of “GOOD CHEER,” 
the Rxtra Number of “GOOD WORDS,” for 
Christmas, 1868, is now ready, price Sixpence. 








56 Ludgate Hill. 


56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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STRAHAN 


AND CO.”S MAGAZINES. 





1. GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. Sixpence Monthly, 


illustrated. 


9, The SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Seven- 


pence, Monthly, illustrated. 


3, GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 


Sixpence Monthly, illustrated. 


Kdited by 





Norman Macleod, D.D. 


56 LUDGATE HILL, DECEMBER, 1868. 


Tuts being the Season at which most persons decide upon the Magazines they are to take in during the year, Messrs, 


STRAIIAN and CO. beg leave to draw attention to the three published by them. 


complement of the others, and the cost of 


the whole is NiInereEEN Pence a Month. 


Each one of these Magazines is, so to speak, the 


But notwithstanding the smallness of their 


price as compared with that of most Monthly Publications, their circulation is so large—being close upon a QUARTER OF A 


MILLION PER MONTI—that they are able to secure the highest talent both in Literature and Art. 


While much gratified by the high position their Magazines have attained, the Publishers are not of opinion that the limit of 


circulation or of efficiency has yet been reached. 


And believing that the best way to obtain greater success is to deserve it, they are 


endeavouring, in conjunction with the Editors, to make their Magazines better than they have been—such as will be more eagerly 


looked forward to month by month, and will be read with deeper interest in tens of thousands of British families. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR 18689. 


The Duke of Argyll. 
“A VISIT to IONA,” 


the DuKEe of ARGYLL, will 
WORDS for 1869. 


and other Papers, by 


appear in GOOD 


The Bishop of Oxford. 
“HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY,” a 


Series of 12 Papers, by the BisHor of OXFORD, 
will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 


Norman Macleod, D.D. 


“PEEPS at the FAR EAST,” a Sories of 
12 Papers, by Norman Macurop, D.D., will 
appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 


Charles Camden. 


“The BOYS of ATLETOND: being some 
Studies of Boy Life for Boys,” a New Work, by 
CHAKLES CAMDEN, is now appearing iu GOOD 
WORDS for the Y ak 

CONTENTS. 
Fibbing Bill. 








Dashing George. 
Blustering Fred. 
Sulky Sam. | 


Seltish Bob, 
Funny Pat. 
Jolly Jack. 


Honest Ned. 
Lazy Tom. 
“This is a charming composition, and one which in 
almost as many sentences as it contains stamps the 
hitherto unheard of Charles Camden as a writer of 
extraordinary faculties.”"—J’all Ma!l Gazette, Nov. 18 


Charles Kingsley. 
“LETTERS from the TROPICS,” a Series 


of 12 Papers, by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869, 


“MADAM HOW and LADY WHY,” a New 


Work, by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. is now 
appearing in GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 


The Rev. H. B. Tristram, LL.D. 
“ NATURAL HISTORY for the YOU NG, ” 


a Series of Papers, by H. B. Tristram, LL. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
“The DUTIES of a CITIZEN of a FREE 


STATE,” a Series of Papers, by the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, will appear in GOOD WORDS 
for 1869, 


Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


The following Series of ‘PAMPHLETS for 
the PEOPLE,” by the DEAN of CANTERBURY, will 
appear in GOOD WORDS for L869, viz.:— 


The Wants of Man in the | Fanaticism & Superstition, 
Matter of Religion, Mosaicisin & Christianity. 
Right Views of Life. The Working People and 

The Spirit of Protestantism. 
The Spirit of Roman Catho- 


the Church, 
Some Delusionswe Cherish 
ae of Duty in Our Age. 
ms Lost Upon Us. 
The Future of Christianity. 


licism. 
Things which need to be 
Reformed. 


“FIRESIDE HOMILIES,” a_ Series a 
Papers, by the DEAN of CANTERBURY. is now 
appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 









The Author of “Barbara's History.” 
“DEBENHAM'S VOW,” the New Story, by 
Awenia B. Eowaros, will appear in GUOD 
WORDS for 1869. 


Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 

“STUDIES of CHARACTER” (New 
Series), by Tuomas Gutrurie, DD, is now 
appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 

W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D. 
“HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT,” 








| : : — 
| The Author of “Friends in Council.” 
A Series of Essays, by the Author of “ Friends 


in Council,” wi ill: upper ia GOOD WORDS for 
1869, 


Forgotten by the World. 


| « MEMOIRS of an ENGLISIIWOMAN ” is 
now appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


will appear in GOOD WORDS for the YOU oF 








for 1869, 
CONTENTS, 
Spiders and Cobwebs, | Ants and Ant-ITills, 
Silkworms and Silk, Beavers and Building. 
Rooks and Worms. Ca ilars and Cabbages. 


&e. 


Bees and Honey. 


56 


“Professor Plumptre. 

“The BYEWAYS of SCRIPTURE,” a 

| Series of Biblical Studies, by Professor PLU MPTRE, 
in now appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


LUDGATE 





The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“CHAPTERS of CHURCH HISTORY,” 


by the AncnarsHor of CANTERBURY, will appear 
in GOOD WORDS for Ls6y. 


George Macdonald, LL.D. 


“ AT the BACK of the NORTIT WIND,” the 
New Story, by GEORGE Macponatp, LL.D., is 
now a in GOOD WORDS for the 


YOU 


C. J. Vaughan, 1D. 
“EARNFES) WORT 3 for EARNEST MEN,” 


a Series of Vapces, by C.J. Vavanan, D.D., is 
one appearing in ‘the SUNDAY MAGAZINE: 


William Gilbert. 
“KING GEORGE'S MIDDY,” tho Now 


Story, by WILLIAM GILbert, is now appearing 
in GUOD WORDS for the YOUN 


The Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 


“NOBLESSE OBLIGE,” the New Story, 
by SARAH TYTLER, will appee arin GOOD WORDS 
for 1569, 


The Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” 
“LILLIPUT LECTURES,” a Series of 


Papers, by the Author of ~* Lilliput Levee,” is 
now appearing in GOOD WORDS for the 
YOUNG, 


a New Work, by W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D., is now | “17: 
appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. William Hanna, D.D. 


A Series of Papers on “ The LIFE of OUR 
LORD,” by W. Hanna, D.D., is now appearing 
in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


The Author of “Occupations of a Retired 
Life.” 


“The CRUST and the CAKE,” the New 
Story, by the Author of “ The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” is now appearing in the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, 


The Author of “John Halifax ” 


Will contribute to GOOD WORDS for the 
YOUNG during 1869, 


HILL 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 








Messrs. BELL and DALDY have the pleasure of announcing the following important Work, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


and prepared under the superintendence of Arthur Helps, Esq. 


Ready this day, Columbier folio, handsomely bound in bird’s-eye maple boards, price £6 6s. 


MOUNTAIN, LOCH, AND GLEN, 
ILLUSTRATING 
"OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS,” 
FROM PAINTINGS EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 
BY JOSEPH ADAM; 
WITH AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGHLAND SCENERY, 
BY THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The EARLY WORKS of Sir EDWIN LANDSEER. |} The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. 


Photographs from the best Engravings of his Early and justly Celebrated The MADONNA SERIES. Photographs from the best Engravings of his most 
Works. With a Memoir of Sir E. Landseer and a Critical Essay on his Celebrated Paintings. With Descriptions from Passavant’s * Rafael yon Urbino 
Paintings. Handsomely bound, demy 4to, £1 11s 6. und sein Vater.” and Essays on the Genius of Raphael, by LUIGI LANZI and 


QUATREMERE DE QUINCY, Handsomely bound, demy 4to, price £2 2s. 


MASTERPIECES of ENGLISH ART. aiieniiiniinn of abun sue 


Photographs from Works of the most Celebrated Painters of the Eighteenth 


and Nineteenth Centuries, copied from Fine Engravings. With a Memoir of Photographs from the Works of the most Celebrated Early German, Flemish, 
each Painter by COSMO MONKHOUSE, Handsomely bound, demy 4to, £2 2s. and Dutch Painters, With a Memoir and a Critical Essay to each Painting by 
Mrs. CHARLES HEATON, Handsome ly bound, demy 4ti 0, £2 2s. 


y ‘ S TWELVE DISCIPLES. so - mee = =e 
ae tmp Ame Bh Drawings nag EONARDO DA V INC ‘Ml, in the The W O RLD S PIC I URES. 


possession of Her Royal Highness the Gr: und-Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, Edited, A Series of Photographs of Fifteen of the most Celebrated Paintings in the 








with a History of each Disciple, by the Very Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., World. Copied from the Best Engravings. With an Introduction by C. C, 
Dean of Canterbury. Handsomely bound, royal 4to, £2 2s BLACK, M.A. Demy 4to, £1 1s. 

ART and SONG.—* There are thirty-one plates altogether, of various interest, but SUMMER SCENES,—* The pictures are perfectly fascinating.” —Athenxum, 
never below that high standard of quality which has made English vignettes r - - rTRG ° ~ ‘ _— 
famous throughout Europe."—Saturday Review. “A noble yolume...... Wecould|} SUMMER SCENES. By Birket Foster. Containing 
not pronounce higher praise than to say that the vignettes are worthy of the artists Photographs of his most admired Water-Colour Drawings. With Illustrative 
and engravers, They are thirty-one in number, and they form a perfect gallery of Selections fromthe Poets. Price £1 11s 6d. 


Art which is not to be criticized but admired.”"—Times, 
T > , -_ - MEMORIALS of MULREADY.—* Here we have Mulready’s precision, his poetical 
ART and SONG. Illustrated by Painters and Poets. taste and his aweetnens, very fairly preserved.” —Saturday Revi ”, ; = 
A Selection of the cho'cest Poems in the Language. Edited by the late Mr. x ~ r , 
ROBERT BELL, Illustrated with Steel Engravings of rare beauty from Draw- MEMORI ALS of M ULREADY. Fourteen Photo- 
ings by D. Roberts, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., W. Collins, graphs of his most admired Paintings. With a Memoir by F. G. STEPHENS. 
R.A., F. Goodall, R.A., and other artists. New Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 31s 6d; fio, price £2 2s 
in handsome walnut binding, 36s; Large-Paper Edition, imperial 4to, proof im 
pressions, £3 3s, Proofs before letters of the Engravings, in a portfolio, £5 5s | RUINS of POMPEII.—* A very sumptuous and artistic publication. So complete 
(only fifty sets printed). is the descriptive letter-press that it might almost stand for a manual of Roman 
domestic and social life."—Saturday Review.——* We can cordially recommend 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART.—* Of such glorious pictures one can never be this entertaining book.”"—Athenwum., 
too often reminded, and this volume has the merit of supplying in an accessible | mp T TS . ry , 7 q ‘4 
form recollections of some of the greatest works of human genius.”—Saturday | rhe R U I N Ss of POME EIf. me By . l HOM AS H. Dy ER, 
Review. “Beginning with Cimabue and ending with Guido, this superb volume | LL.D., Author of “The History of the Kings of Rome,” A Series of large 
reproduces enough of the glory of the great phase of design to which it refers to Photographie Views of the most interesting Remains, With a History of the 
render an extremely satisfactory account of its growth, elevation, and decay.”"— Destruction of the City. Handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 








he wan, 

MA ST I PIECES of I I N ART eS or f FLAXMAN'S DANTE.—*A very noble volume.”—Saturday Review. 

7 ” ? / 318 o 

MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. | Consisting of) pt,aXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of DANTE. Com- 

Photographs taken from the finest Engravings of the most Celebrated Paintings jlete, consisting of more than One Hundred large Plates, engraved by Moses, 
: re ee. of aaa 2 ~ > ie lete, consisting o ‘ a e C4 re es, 4 o% ¢ 

ye Matin Sesters, With Descriptive Lotier-prom and Memolss. Demy 40, With a full Deseription of each Composition, from the Tr: hem ion of the Rev. 
ws ae. HENRY FRANCIS CARY Very handsomely half bound in scarlet morocco, 


price £2 12s 6d. 
By mn Yo Wa Roe x a 
styles of one of the very foremost of British Painters has hitherto been given to the BRI I ISI MOSS ES, their IIOME S, ASP ECT Ss, and 
world,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. STRUCTURES. With a description and Iustr: ti ym carefully drawn and 
etched from Nature of every Native Species. By F. E. Trirp. Crown 4to, 


The GREAT WORKS of Sir DAVID WILKIE. Con- elegautly bound, price 42s. 
sisting of Photographs of the finest Engravings of his most admired Works. — . i . en 
With a Memoir and Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to, £2 2s. The SCIENCE of GE MS, JEW ELS, COINS, and 
MEDALS, ANCIENT and MODERN. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, MD. 
A.M., F.R.S., &e. Illustrated with Photographs of 160 Ancient and Modern 


ANCESTRAL HOMES of ENGLAND. Containing Specimens, ‘Demy 8vo, 31s 6d, 


WILKIE’S GREAT WORKS.—* An interesting volume of English Photographs.. 
So far as we remember, no such complete collection of illustrations of the va 








Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Noblest Castles, Halls, and Mansions This volume, besides giving a short history of the rise and progress of the art 
in the Kingdom, With 40 Coloured Hlustrations. Edited by the Rey. F. 0. | of gem-engraving, contains descriptions of the various instruments and processes 
MORRIS. 4to, very handsomely bound, £1 Ils 6d, employed both in producing genuine modern gems and in counterfeiting antiques. 


| It is illustrated with 160 Photographs of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, and Coins, 
DER “ORKS of R “ or are pena re ee ee “om oth ancient and modern. A translation of the unpublished Autobiography of 
ara needs mane. Substantial and important contributions to the Piet rucci, the must celebrated gem-engraver of this century, is appended. 
The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. Thirty Photo- | LEGENDS and LYRICS. By ADELAIDE ANNE 
PROCTER. With additional Poems, and an Introduction by CHARLES 
DicKENS, a Portrait by Jeens, and Twenty fine Illustrations by J. Tenniel, 





graphs from the most beautiful Engravings of Raphacl’s Painti ing rs. Witha 
> 


Memoir. £2 2s. a es Dy. n . 
Lorenz Frihlich, Millais, &e. Feap. 4to, ornamental cloth, 2is; in walnut 
binding, 31s 6d. Series L, feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 11th Edition, 63 ; morocco 

REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. We have every touch and scratch which we | lls Gd. Series IL, feap. Svo, 6th Edition, 5s; moroceo, 10s 6d. 


know to be Rembrandt's."—Saturday eriew.——* The photographs have been a 
Pe rage iota logge ee ng awmeppeeeng | MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 
The ( HOICES [ of R EM B R AN D I Ss KE ine HIN GS. | Complete in one Volume, With Notes on the Natural History. amin’ ey 


W. Holman Hunt, R.A., Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Millais, 


Thirty beautiful Photographs from the Specimens in the British Museum and | ae - - = . - 
in the possession of Mr, Seymour Haden. With a Memoir by Dr. SCHEL- Lorenz Friéhlich, H. Weir, J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, &c., &e. Feap, 4to, cloth, 21s. 
TEMA, of Amsterdam, Demy 4to, £2 2s, { May also be had in 2 vols. 8vo, 10s 6d each. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA; their Condi- 
tion and Habits. With Researches into their ay History, Superstitions, 
Legends, Antiquities, Languages, Xe. By Rev. H. BRETT, Missionary in 
connection with the Society for the Propagation of <a Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and Rector of Trinity P arish, Essequibo, 8vo, with numerous Coloured Illustra- 


tions and Woodcuts, 18s. 


The RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dialogues on 


som2 of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“We should have difficulty in naming any other book of the day in which the 
views of competing schools are set f th with so much fairnoss and ¢ completeness 
‘The writer bas ret might to the task he has chosen a very well-informed, intelii- 


1 
gent, and candid mind,"—Vall Mall Gazette. 


The LIFE of COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of 
America. By ARTHUR HELPS. Author of “The Life of Las Casas, the 
Apostle of the Indies,” Assisted by H. PRESTON THOMAS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MINOR CHORDS, and Other 
MAY ECKLEY. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
CASSANDRA, and Other Poems. 


BADDELEY, Author of * The Squire of Chapel Daresfleld.” 


The NINE DAYS’ QUEEN 


By Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, Author of “Claudia,” 





Poems. By Soputa 


By R. W. 


Feap. Svo, 5s. 


a Dramatic Poem. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s, 
[This day. 


The LIFE and DEATII of JASON: a Poem. By 
WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” &. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. (Third Edition now ready. 

“Morris's ‘Jason’ is the purest, simplest, and most idiomatic English; full of 
freshness, full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid in human action, worth reading at 
the cost of many leisure hours even to a busy man.”—7imes. 

SLECTION of PSALMS in VERSE, POEMS, and 

’ 
TRANSLATIONS. Part L, by I(CHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, M.A., Trans- 
lator of * Dante” and the * Hiad of Homer”; and Part LL, by his Son, HENRY 
SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


FAITH and SCIENCE. A Series 
GILBERT SUTTON. Po=t svo, price 93, 
OUR NEW VICAR; or, Plain Words about Ritual 


and Parish Work. By the Rev. J.8.B. MONSELL. Feap. Svo, 5s. 
(Third Edition now ready. 


of Essays. By 
(Ready this day, 


By the same Author. 


HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the CHURCH’S 


YEAR. Second Edition, 5s 6d, 


The PASSING BELL,ODE to the N 


and other Poems, 3s 6d. 


A BOOK of CONSOLA 


SORROW, ADVERSITY, and OLD AGE. 
Wise and Good. With an Introduction. 


HORATIL OPERA. Edited and Illustrated with 
nearly 300 Antique Gems, «4 Cc KING, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The Text by H. J. MC NRO, Editor of * Lucretius. 

[/n the press, 


.IGHTINGALES, 


TION in SICKNESS, 
Gathered from the Writings of the 
By JOUN MORRIS. Post 5vo, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of Dr. ITARVEY, F.R.S., &c., late Prof. 
of Botany at Trinity Cellege, Dublin. With Portrait,demy 8vo. [/mmediate!y. 
BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by G. HW. VENABLES, and Edited by the Rev 
E, VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
[Jn the press. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The LATER TALES of HANS CHRISTIAN 


ANDERSEN (1887, 1868). Translated by AUGUSTA PLESNER and H. 
WARD, With Illustrations by A, W. Cooper and other Artists, Crown 8yo, 
3861 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. By 
oe ee *Melchior’s Dream,” &e, Illustrated by Pasquier 


FRIENDS in FU R and FEATHERS, 


Illustrated by F. W. Keyl. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


By Gwynrryn. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with gilt edges, price 5s. 


JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


It is a delightful collection of 


“ AUNT 


merits more than a passing word of praise. 
>of them by one of the best of story-tellers, Hans Christian Andersen ; 


Stories, five 
sev ral capital papers by the editor, Mrs. 
fare sufficient to satisfy the most voraciou appetite, To crown all, there are 
twenty full-page illustrations by well-known artists. By the way, AUNT 
JUDY'S MAGAZINE is the pre . pat, and we think the best, periodical pub- 
lished for children. The » letterpress, the illustrations, are all alike 
admirable. The magazine appears Bypendhr sage a new volume commenced last 
month.”"—Dai/y News, Dec. 2, 1568. 


ae Aunt Judy's M 
hich are exclusive 


5, 186s, 


Alfred Gatty; and a variety of good 





stories 


irably the best of all the numerous serials 


gazine* is incomyp: 
tation of children.”— Weekly Messenger, 


y prepared for the dele 








THE HANDSOMEST LITERARY PRESENT. 
The ALDINE EDITION of the POETS. In 52 


Volumes (with Portraits), choicely printed and bound, price £12 18s 6d. Edited 
(with Memoirs) by the Rey, Alexander Dyce, Sir Harris Nicolas, the Rey. John 
Mitford, R. Morris, James Hannay, W. Moy Thomas, John Bruce, the Rey. R. 
Hooper, J. Payne Collier, James Yeowell, and Peter Cunningham. 









AKENSIDE | DRYDEN. 5 vols, 25s. PRIOR. 2 vols, 10s. 
BEATTIE, 5s. FALCON ER. 5s. SHAKESPEARE. 5s. 
BURNS. 3 vols, 15s. GOLDSMITH. 5s. SPENSER, 5 vols, 25s. 
BUTLER. 2 vols, 10s, GRAY. 5s. SURREY. 5s. 
CHAUCER. 3 KIRKE WHITE. : SWIFT. 3 vols, 15s. 
CHURCHILL. 2 MILTON. 3 vols, 15s, THOMSON. 2 vols, 10s. 
COLLINS. 3s 6d, PARNELL. 5s. WYATT. 5s. 
COWPER. 3 vols, lis. POPE. 3 vols, lds. YOUNG, 2 vols, 10s. 


“CHRISTMAS-BOXES.” 
Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX for 


YOUNG PEOPLE. Comprising:— 

PARABLES from NATURE, 2 vols., with Portrait, each 3s 6d. 

WORLDS NOT REAL IZED. —PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 

DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES, 3s 6d, 

AUN’ r JUDY'S TAL 6 

AUNT JUDY’ ERS . 

The HU MAN F AC KE Dit INE, &e, 3s 6d, 

The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, &c, 28 6d. 

The HUNDRETH BIRTHDAY, &c. 
All beautifully printed and neatly bound, and put into a cloth BOX, price 31s 6d. 


4 hl 5 rg Yr r 

The POCKET-VOLUME SHAKESPEARE. Com- 
prising all his Plays and Poems, Carefully edited, from the First Folio Edition, 
by THOMAS KEIGHILEY. With upwards of Six Hundred Ornamental 
Illustrations, beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, very choicel y bound in 
13 vols. royal 32mo, in a neat cloth BOX, price 21s. May also be had in Leather 
Bindings and Walnut Cases, 


REPRESENTATIVE POETS. Comprising :— 
MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. 
BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. 
LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 
All beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, choicely bound in cloth, and put into 
a neat cloth BOX, uniform with “ The Pocket-Volume Shakespeare.” Price 21s. 


3s 6d. 










3s 6d. 





6 vols. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. Comprising :— 


LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 2 vols. 
SOUTHEY'S LIFE of NELSON, 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. 
WALTON'S ANGLER, Illustrated. 2 vols. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S TALES. 2 vols. 

In all, twelve beautifully printed volumes, suitable for the pocket or the carpet-bag, 

very neatly bound in smooth cloth, and all enclosed in a neat cloth BOX, uniform 

with the “ Representative Poets.” Price 21s. 


The DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY. Containing :— 


SHORT MEDITATIONS for EVERY DAY in the YEAR. 
The CHRISTIAN TAUGHT by the CHURCH'S SERVICES. 
The COMPANION to the ALTAR, 
DEVOUT MUSLNGS on the PSALMS, chiefly from St. Augustine. 
All Edited by the Very Rev. W. FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, In 
15 vols, royal 32mo, neatly bound, and put into a neat cloth BOX. Price 21s. 


2 vols. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS & STANDARD WORKS. 
C, If. PEARSON'S HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and 


MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. Svo, 30s, 
Dr. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 
M. C. FERGUSON'S STORY of the IRISH before the CONQUEST. 
ARTHUR HELPS'S LIFE of LAS CASAS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Miss AGNES STRICKLAND’'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
6 vols, post 8vo, 30s. Abridged Edition, in 1 vol., 6s 6d. 
POMPEII: Its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. 

DyeER, Svo, 2nd Edition, 14s. 
TRAVELLER’S ART COMPANION 
hays AINS of ITALY, GREECE, and EGYPT. 
C. KING’S NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS 
ET ALS. Crown 8vo, Llustrated, 10s 6d. 
By the same Author. 
NATURAL UISTORY of GEMS or DECORATIVE STONES. 
trated, 19s f« 
The GNOSTICS and their REMAINS. 
HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. 
Dr. DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
of EUROPE, 2 vols. 8vo, £11 
Dr. BILLING’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE. 


8vo, 16s. 


Edited by Dr. 


to the MUSEUMS and ANCIENT 
By H. M. Westrorr. Svo, 15s, 


STONES and 


Crown Svo, Illus 


8yo, lds. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6d, 


6th Edition, 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSELLERS. 
Syo, 10s 6d, 

Rev. W. DENTON’S COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS. 
£2 3s. 

Rev. PETER YOUNG'S DAILY READINGS for a YEAR on the 
LIFE of OUR LORD. 2 vols. 8vo, 3rd Edition, £1 1s, Commencing Decem- 
ber 1, ending November 30. 


3 vols. 8vo, 





London : 


BELL and DALDY, 


York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 








SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER'S BOOK FOR BOYS. 

CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures of Ned 
wW A! a “y . z telly Dasteat rate Fit Ye od. “a - wg — € sak cau ae 
7s 6d. (This dau, 

RIDICULA REDIVI VA. Old Nursery Rhymes. 
Illustrated in Colours by J. gers, Imperial 4to, illuminate ver, 9s. 

[This day, 


—Stturdiy Review 


ones," —/tily Neves 


“Nearly the best Caristmas book oat.” 
* Likely to be very popular with the little 
“The illustrations alone are worth all praise.”"— Zines, 
“The excellence of the embeliishments is unusual, and they are so d'stinctive and 
altog the sr unlike any pi _ hitherto put in children’s books, that we don’t 
hesitate to call them emphat the newest things out this season.”"—Alhenwun, 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at WENT- 


WORTH G RANGE. By Francis TURNER PALS tAVE. Be sautitally itlus trat 
by Arthur Hughes, and an Engraved Title- page by Jeens. Small dito, ¢ - 
extra, gilt top, 9s. 
“If you want a really good book for youngsters of both sexes and all ages buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you'll flnd iu all the market this Christm is,” 
—Athenvun, 






is, 





ry 


tht have extended to the th «d-and- 


**The Five Duys’ Enterta!r arte mig 
ging for the morrow. Such pretty sand 


one nights, and still there mig Ait he g 
poetical stories ein never tire. I: is tone ible to describe the excelle 
cae’ ns, We wis h to couvey something far stronger than a hintto all ‘wha Oar 
go » hur nt t! irough Ch sixomas volumes,.”"—J//ustrated Time 










ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. a an Old ef 


With nearly 6) Illustrations by Arthur Hag end Sy oo y Prior — _ a 
Portrait of the Author, Small 4to, cloth extra giit edge Se [Thi 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 


ALICE'S ADVEN TURES in WONDERLAND. By 


LEWIs CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by Tennicl Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s, 
“A very pretty and highly gin il hook, sure to delight t rae tle world of won- 





Munately passed the 





dering minds, i which may wel 1 please those who have unf 


years of wonderin 


The HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My 
Children, By Professor KINGSLEY. New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations, 
Extra feap. Svo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d 

“ For a gift-book for the young in educated circles it is imposs: 
should produce a prettier volume than this.”"—J/lustrated Times. 


The LANCES of LINWOOD. By the Author of 


“ The Heir of Redelyffe.”. New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations, Extra feap. 
S8vo, 4s 6d. 


The WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land 


Baby. By er fessor KINGSLEY. Llustrated by Sir Nvel Paton, Third Edition. 
Crown Syo, 6 


The SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; or, the 


Long Vecation Ramble of a London Clerk, By the Author of «Tom Brown's 
School Days.” Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Square cloth, extra gilt, 83 6d. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: from the Danish of 


F. PALUDAN MULLER. Beautifully illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“A graceful and charming fairy tale."—British Quarterly. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Uniformly 


printed, in 18mo, with Vignette Titles by Sir Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. 
Holman Hunt, J. FE. Millais, &e. morocco piain, 
7s 6d: morocco extra, 10s 6d, eac! 


g.”—Times, 


ble that the year 


Bound in extra cloth, 4s Gd.; 


1 volume. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By an OLD Boy. With a Vignette by Arthur 
Hughes, 
LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged. wie Notes, by GusTAVE 


MASssoON, French Master at Harrow School. With po rtrait of Béranger, engraved 
by Jeens 

A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of all COUNTRIES and a 
narrated by the Author of * The Heir of Redclyife.” 

The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. Selected and arrang 
ANDER. 

The BALLAD BOOK, A selection 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 

The GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS and LYRIC AL POEMS in the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE. 

The BOOK of PRAISE, from the Best English Hymn-Writers. 
arranged by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER. 

The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the Best Po 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 

The F. AIRY BOOK: Ciassie Fairy Stories, Select 
Author of * John Halifa 

The JEST BOOK. The Cho ic 
by MARK LEMON, Edits 

The PILGRIMS PROG RESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO 
come. By JOHN BUNYAN, 

BACON'S ESSAYS and COLOURS of G COD f 
Glossarial Index by W. ALpis Wricut, M “ee i 

The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
by J. W. CLARK, M.A.. Fellow of Trinity Colleg 

The REP UBLIC of PLA’ TO. Translated into En; gl 
J. Lu. DAvies, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, MLA. 

The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From the Best Pos ets and Mus'cian 
Selected and arranged by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 
College, London, 

The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
en vir, by ALEXAND! “R SMITH, 2 vi Is, 


ll TIMES. Gathered and 





ed by C. F. ALEX- 


of the choicest British Ballads, Edited by 


Selected and 
Sciected and arranged by 
dand rendered anew by the 


vd panei tes and Sayings. Selected and arranged 


nd EVIL. With Notes and 
‘ollege, Cambridge. 
m the Orizina! Editions, 





.C ee. 
ish, with ‘Ana! 





ysis and Notes, by 


BURNS. Edited, with Biegiaphical 
i 

f not cs ury away. the 

he publisher, priater, 

on litio mal grace to the 





FACMILLAN ¢ 


nd CO., Londor 





Price Is, ily 


MACMILLAN’ Ss “MAGAZ INE. 


No. 111, for JANUARY 
Will be published on Decetaber 23, 
CONTENTS, 


1. DEAN of ST. PAUL'S. By A. PLS. 


2. ESTELLE RUSSELL. Chaps. L—VI. 

3. PEACE or WAR? 

4. CHRISTINGLES, 

5, RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES, By J. N. Lockyer. 
6. STEPHEN ARCHER. By G ite “donald, 

7. MUSEUMS for the PEOPL E, es Alfred R. Wallace. 


8 “A MEETING.” 
9, PHILOLOGY as 
10. *The RING and the 
11. Lord LIVERPOOL, 


ONE of the SCT 
BOOK.” By 
By J. Morley. 


ENCES. By F. W. Farrar, F.RS, 
J. A, Symonds. 


Monthly parts, 1s; Quarterly vols., 4s, gilt elges, 43 61, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


y JANUARY 
Will be published on Decer 


nber 25. 
CONTENTS, 


ST. LOUIS and CALVIN. Part I. 


By M. Guizor. 


To be completed in Three Monthly Parts, and form Vol. 5 of the Series, 


Crown Svo, illustrated, cloth extra, iit edg: 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY “for HOUSEHOLD 


The PUPILS of ST. JOHN the DIVINE. By the Author of 


*The Heir of Redelyffe. 
The HERMITS. By Professor Kingsley. 
SEEKERS after GOD. The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and 


Marcus Aurelius, By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 


ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON, By George Macdonald. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, price 25: 


SPEECHES of the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, 


M.P.. on VARIOUS QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Profes 
RoGers. With Portrait. (Jn a few days. 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS; or, the White and 


Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 
Svo, 12s, (This day. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in 


Council,” 2 vols, crown 8vo, Lis. [This day. 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. By 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Feap. Svo, 6s, (This day. 


GREATER BRITAIN. By C. W. Dilke, MP. A 


Record of Trave! in Euglish-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India) 
during 1866-7. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, Svo, 23s. 


The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of the SECOND 


EARL of LIVERPOOL, Compiled from Original Documents, by Professor 
YONGE. With Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s 


The LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. Together 


with his Letters, now first collected. Based « ntemporary Documents. 
EpwWaAkb Epwakvs, With Portrait, 2 vols. Sv b2s, 


A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH BIBLE. By B.F. Westcort, B.D, Crown 8vo, l0s6d. [This day. 


ESSAYS on CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. 


Second Editio a. Extra feap. Sv [Vert wee 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part II. The CIRCLE 


and PROPORTION. By J. M. WILson, Matuems:tical Master at Rugby 
Extra feap. 8vo, 28 64. [Tis day 


-| BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852- 68 _ By 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


An ADDRESS to the STUDENTS of St. GEORGE’ 8 


HOSPITAL on the OPENING of the NEW SCHOOL, October 1. 186s. 
HENRY W. ACLAND, Is, true dare” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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